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Curtis Bay, Baltimore, 


nother AIRCOWELDED piping Tole 


Steam line over 1/4 miles long 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
Md. 


This recently constructed line between the Company’s alcohol 


and chemical plants, was AIRCOWELDED throughout, 





using AIRCO gases, welding equipment and supplies. 


are 496 12-in. line welds, 16 6-in. welds for tee or nozzle 
connections and many similar welds for drips and vents. 
Tests of the finished line under the full operating pressure 
of 150 lbs. showed not a single leak, sweat or other fault— 


another perfect score for AIRCOWELDING. 


The close practical cooperation which AIRCO offers to all 
users of its products was extended on this job. Specifications 
for qualification of welders and for welding and weld testing 
were prepared by AIRCO’S APPLIED ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. A representative of this department quali- 


fied the welders and supervised the welding until it was 


completed. 


Contractor—National Valve & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consulting Engineer—Thomas E. Murray, Inc., New York. 
Fittings—Supplied by Midwest Piping & Supply Company, 


Tube Turns, Inc. 


WRITE—today—for the bulletin 
“FACTS ABOUT WELDED PIPING” 


Air REDUCTION SALES Co. 


WZ General Offices: 60 East 42nd St., 
or DISTRICT OFFICES and DISTRIBUTING STATIONS in PRINCIPAL CITIES 
A NATION-WIDE WELDING and CUTTING SUPPLY SERVICE 


Typical views of AIRCOWELDING 
in process on this job are shown at 
the left. In the upper view a rolling 
AIRCOWELD is being made under 
the watchful eye of the AIRCO 
man. In the center, a_ position 
AIRCOWELD is starting, and below, 
a MIDWEST welding ell is being 
welded. At the right, the AIRCO 
PORTABLE PIPE CUTTING and 
BEVELING MACHINE is seen in 
action, the machine that bevels as 
it cuts. 


New York, N. Y. 








FOR SOUNDNESS and ECONOMY: - AIRCOWELD 
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WHEN IT'S DECORATIVE CONCRETE— 


(Like Stucco or Terrazzo or Cast Stone) 
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You're Sitting Pretty with ATLAS WHITE! 


For economical, durable remodeling work and new construction, when appearance 
is a factor, Atlas White portland cement serves many purposes: 


STUCCO —nmade with Atlas White—provides a finish in any color, and for any texture. 


CAST STONE —made with Atlas White—in interesting colors; in simple or orna- 


mental design, permanent, beautiful. 


, FINE TERRAZZO -—made with Atlas White—provides floors that are colorful 


and individual and easily maintained. 


NON-STAINING MORTAR nite with Atlas White—for backing, set- 


ng and pointing fine building stones with- 
out danger of discoloration from staining. 


WHITE MONOLITHIC CONCRETE — made with Atlas White 


or swimming pools, for walls 
and for any structural use. 


FOR COLOR AND BEAUTY AND DURABILITY IN ALL TYPES 
OF DECORATIVE CONCRETE WORK 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


Plain and Waterproofed 
PRODUCTS OF 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Wed Stiles Ste Cyteertin Subsidiary 
208 South La Salle Street e Chicago 235 
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THE DESIGN DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Claude Batley, A.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture, Government School of Art, 
Bombay. John Tiranti & Co., 13 Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road, Lon- 
don, WA. Portfolio of xv pages and 16 plates. 


The sixteen plates of measured details included in this, part 1 of Mr. Batley’s port- 
folio, have all been drawn by his Indian students. The text portion of the portfolio 
is devoted to descriptive notes of these plates, which illustrate large and small build- 
ings in various parts of India. The notes are complete with information of pertinent 
historical facts, location and treatment, and method of Hindu planning. The edition 
of the portfolio is limited to three hundred copies, of which two hundred and fifty 
copies are for sale. 


MAPS AND CHARTS PREPARED BY THE SLUM CLEARANCE COM- 
MITTEE OF NEW YORK 1933-34. 


These 243 maps and charts dealing with the 14 areas in Manhattan and Brooklyn 
in which housing conditions seemed to require special investigation, have been pre- 
pared by the Slum Clearance Committee to establish a base for an inquiry as to 
(1) the location of sub-standard areas in New York and (2) the fitness of any such 
areas for low-cost housing. With funds made available by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation, and assistance from informed organizations 
and individuals, the areas were studied for (1) economic and physical demonstration 
of sub-standard conditions, and (2) demonstration that they were good for clearing 
buildings and rehousing the poor in relation to (a) economic aspects, (b) city plans, 
and (c) sufficient social amenities available. 

Maps and charts in the social factor study include population density, increase and 
decrease, and racial shifts; fatal fire and street accident records; crime incidence and 
juvenile delinquency; infant mortality and contagious disease rates; social agencies 
and active welfare cases. 

Physical condition of the areas is shown by charts on new construction 1924-1934 
and condition of present dwelling structures; the proportion of old and new law 
tenements, their physical condition, provision for sanitation, heat, hot-water service, 
and the housing violations filed against them. 

The economic side of the problem includes studies on the real estate factors; tax 
arrears; tax exempt property; assessed valuation of property; rent levels and unused 
land and abandoned buildings. 

These maps and charts, together with those showing work areas and transit facilities, 
and lists of parks, playgrounds and schools, also others prepared by the Land Utiliza- 
tion Committee of the New York Building Congress, are in book form as presented 
by the Slum Clearance Committee to the New York City Housing Authority, 
April 3, 1934. 
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In the latest building in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, Otis 
Escalators will be a feature of the 
strikingly modern lobby. 

These escalators combine beauty 
with mechanical excellence, great- 
ly enhancing the appearance of 
the lobby and also providing a 
second ground floor which materi- 
ally adds to the income of the 
building. 

a ‘new standard for quietness, 
safety and smoothness of opera- 
tion will be established by these 
new escalators. They will be 
capable of moving, to or from the 
first floor, 32,000 persons per hour, 
which is equivalent to the capacity 


of a grand stairway 80 feet wide. 


ARCHITECTS 
Reinhard & Hofmeister 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray 
Hood & Fouilhoux 


MANAGERS 
Todd, Robertson & Todd 
Todd & Brown 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY einiGs Othe woRtD 
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WHAT DO SLUMS COST? 


FACTS UNCOVERED IN A BOSTON SURVEY 


BY WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


Vice-Chairman, Boston City Planning Board 


] he studies made in Cleveland of the tax income and industrial areas. The Boston study was developed in 


costs assessable against a specific slum area, and its 
broader studies of real property, gave a definite im- 
pulse to similar studies in other cities. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce developed a Real Property In- 
ventory in some sixty cities as a CWA project and 
subsequently other cities carried out similar studies 
either as CWA or ERA projects. 

One of the latter projects is now being carried on 
in Boston under the supervision of the City Planning 
Board and it includes some additional special studies 
not a direct part of but clearly related to a Real 
Property Inventory. 

One of these studies relates to the tax income and 
cost of six selected areas and was suggested by the 
earlier study of that sort in Cleveland. That one, how- 
ever, dealt solely with one selected slum area, which 
prevented any conclusions of a comparative nature. 
The “cost” of a slum area was indicated but no in- 


formation was given as to similar “costs” or “profits” 


in other types of residential areas or in business and 


order to provide comparative data. 

Six districts were selected, each comprising a single 
census tract except in two cases where the census di- 
visions of the business and industrial areas did not 
seem practical for such use. The aim was to develop 
the facts concerning a cross section of the city by as 
few examples as would seem to give a true indication, 
and by as many as the duration of the ERA project 
seemed to permit us to complete. The six districts 
selected were (1) a high-grade business section; (2) a 
high-grade industrial area; (3) a high-rental resi- 
dential area; (4) a “miscellaneous district” which in- 
cluded some good residences, various institutions, some 
retail trade frontages, with a principal core of densely 
built three-, four-, and five-story apartment buildings 
of medium rentals; (5) a good one- and two-family 
residence district, suburban in character yet within the 
city limits; (6) a low-rental area containing a substan- 
tial amount of depreciated and obsolete construction, 
not the most dense in population but actually. five times 
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the miscellaneous apartment area. 
other business and 
as well as several other types of residential areas could 
have been studied, if time had permitted, that would 


Obviously industrial districts 


have added several other intermediate points on our 
section and added further interest to the 
Perhaps they can be done later. For the pres- 


cross also 
study. 
ent we must base our conclusions or our questions on 
the six sets of facts now available and so far as | 
am aware they constitute the first comparative stud) 
of this sort. 

With this brief comment are printed tables showing 
the principal results in terms of “income and cost,” 
“area and population,” and “cost of County Courts 
civil and criminal.” I shall not attempt here to lay 
down any quick conclusions. 
be well chewed before swallowing. It 
ever, to explain briefly how the costs were allocated 
and certain items that need to be kept clearly in mind 
in interpreting the results. 

The city budget was allocated in each major item, 


There is meat here to 


is well, how 











G-1 M-4 
| PER ACRE PER ACRE PER ACRE 
| ENTIRE Per For Per For Der 
|. CITY Cap District Cap District |Cap 
Gross Net Gross Net YY Net 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME—Table V 59,166,150 74.4/1,933.7/3,256.5||2,359,200 76,349.5|126,160.4| 701,100 5,447.6 6,271.0 
COST—Tables Ill and IV (61,939,298 77.8'2,024.7/3,409.8)| 321,406 9,682.4) 16,013.5' 104,729 814.3. 936.5 
NET INCOME 2,037,794 66,667.1'110,146.9 596,378 4,633.3/5,334.5 
NET COST 9,773,148] 3.4) 91.0 153.3 
{ BOSTON CITY PLANNING BOARD—1934 ERA PROJECT X2235-F2-U46 
as dense as the suburban area and twice as dense as such as Public Welfare, Park Department, Fire De 


heads of 
fullest co 
In some cases the department total was 


partment, etc., after consultation with the 


the departments, all of whom gave the 
operation. 
broken down into its component parts, each of whic’ 
then 


equitable practicable basis. 


districts on the most 
This was true particularly 


of the Public Works Department in which 


was allocated to the six 
the costs 
of paving, cleaning and snow removal were apportioned 
by street “area,” the costs of lighting, garbage and ash 
removal by street “length,” and the remaining items 
on a per capita basis. 

Public Welfare cost was apportioned in part accord 
ing to the actual sums spent in each district, as for de- 
pendent aid, mothers’ aid, and old age assistance, but 
the major item of unemployment relief and certain 
other items were distributed on a per capita basis; no 
other basis appeared practicable although such a dis- 
tribution is obviously unfavorable to the more pros- 
perous districts. 

In some cases the distribution was based upon a com- 
bined per capita and assessed value basis, as for the 


TABLE Il City Business Industrial |High Rental Suburban Miscel. Dist. Low Rental 
G-1 M-4 K-3 W-5 j-5 M -3 
For || For “er For % For q For q For q For % 
City District | City || District | City | District | City || District | City || District | City |! District | City 
Gross Area by Acres 30,598 30.9 | 0.1 128.7 | .492 169.6 55 365.9 1.9 149.7 47 97.4 09 
Net Area Available for Use | 18,168.5 18.7 | 0.1 || 111.8 | .692 41.4 | .23 || 237.9 | 1.3 76.4 | .42 17.6 | .09 
Population, 1934 795,256 = “ 2,978 | .37 || 9,299 | 1.2 || 7,145 | .90 || 3,366 | .49 
Persons (1934) Per Acre 
Gross Area 26.0 -~ - 17.5 95.1 50.1 129.8 
Persons (1934) Per Acre 
Net Area 43.8 71.9 39.9 93.7 191.9 , 
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HIGH RENTAL SUBURBAN 


K-3 W -5 
PER ACRE PER ACRE 
For Per For Per 
District | C ap District | Cap 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ | ¢ $ $ $ $ $ 


931,600/312 8/5,492.9 29,502.4 


991,390} 73 8/1,304 6} 5,347.5||579,321} 62.3\1,582.7\2,437.8, 469,178) 65.1 3,287.7| 6,141.5||310,624| 92.3\11,336.0|17,649.6 


: | 
710,210/239.0/4,188.3)17,154.9 


190,421} 20.5 


city debts, the Park Department, and the general ad- 
ministrative costs of the city departments, and in cer 
tain cases On a per capita basis solely, as in the case 
of the Health, Hospital and Institutions Departments. 

Where possible, as with the Retirement Board, Po 
lice Department, Fire Department and Public Schools, 
costs were distributed according to the actual service 
rendered to each district. 

In studying the resultant figures the method of dis- 
tribution referied to above should also be studied and 
individual is entitled to mental 
justments as he deems wise to offset what he may feel 
to be inequities in the methods of distribution employed. 
The method used in each case was the result of many 
debates by the ten architects, engineers, and real estate 


each make such ad- 


men who, as a group, directed the study, and who ar- 
rived by agreement at the best method to use in view of 
the cost data available in the department concerned. 

One outstanding group of items justifies special men- 
tion in view of the comparisons set up between the 
residential areas and the business and industrial areas. 
Certain items were distributed, as noted above, on a 
per capita basis and ‘he schools on a basis of the resi- 
dence of the pupils. ‘he census shows no population 
for business and industrial properties and all these 
items are, therefore, as:essed against the residential 
areas and the total of the-e items is 55° of the total 
On the other hand, there is a large concentra- 
tion of property value in th business area which has 
an income per net acre more than five times that of 
the high-rental residence area and fifty times that of 
the low-rental residence area. This disparity does not 
appear in the industrial area which has an income per 
net acre only 60% of that in the miscellaneous resi- 
dence district and only 30% of that in the high-rental 
area. 

From the above it is clear that this method of dis- 
tribution tends substantially towards a favorable bal- 
ance in the business and industrial areas and an un- 
favorable balance in the residence districts. In view 
of this perhaps the wonder is that the residence dis- 
tricts show up as well as they do, only one, the low- 
rental area, showing a substantial net deficit. 

It is an interesting problem to find a fairer dis- 


costs. 
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j-5 M -3 
PER ACRE PER ACRE 
or Per _ For Per 
District | Cap. District | Cap. 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
388,900 41.8/1,062.8)1,634.7 816,400'114.4/5,7921 1|10,686.0 44,800} 13.3!) 1,635.0! 2,545.0 
347,299 49.3/2,433.4) 4,544.5 


519.9. 803.1] 


MISCEL. DIST. LOW RENTAL 





. 


265,824) 79.0) 9,701.0/15,104.6 





tribution of this 55% of costs so that a proper pro- 
portion can be assessed against business and industrial 
properties. This brief commentary concerns itself sole- 
ly with a presentation of the statistics resulting from 
this study and I do not, therefore, attempt here any 
analysis of the figures or any readjustments of them 
that might provide fairer comparisons. It is hoped 
that many individuals, city officials and others, will 
make their contribution to the subject matter by care- 
ful critical analyses and suggestions regarding con- 
clusions indicated by these present figures and other 
methods of allocation of costs that may offer a clearer 
basis for determining which districts of a city pay their 
own way and which appear to be “in the red,” which, 
of course, means that the latter are in effect subsidized 
by the former. 

This fact, even if established, may not constitute a 
valid indictment of the district, but if the deficit is 
markedly excessive it is certainly a warning signal that 
suggests careful thought as to the underlying causes 
and the true significance of the result. 

In closing, attention is called to a few facts that 
appear in the figures for the low-rental residence dis- 
trict. Its net acreage is less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of that of the city. Its population is nearly 
one-half of one per cent of the city total. Its income 
per capita is $13.30, quite naturally less than the $74.40 
for the city. Its cost per net acre, $17,649, is five times 
the average cost per net acre for the city, three times 
the cost in the high-rental and miscellaneous districts 
and seven times the in the suburban district. 

The costs of the county courts also present some 
interesting figures for the low-rental district, although 
not shown in the accompanying table. The cost of 
the civil courts in this district is, curiously enough, 
negligible but the cost of the criminal courts is $3.10 
per capita against $2.60 for the city, $1.97 for the 
high rental, and $1.08 for the suburban, with the mis- 
cellaneous district showing the highest per capita cost 
of $6.42, more than double the low-rental district. 
Also the cost of criminal court work per net acre is 
equally high for the miscellaneous and _ low-rental 
areas ($600 and $593 respectively) compared to $176 
for the high rental and $42 for the suburban areas. 


cost 
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The enactment of the New York State Housing Law 


brought the limited dividend housing corporation fore- 
ibly to the attention of those interested in American 
housing. Although comparatively new to America, this 
type of corporation was well known in England where, 
under the name of “Public Utility Society,” it had 
existed for many years and enjoyed a moderate suc- 
cess as a producer of low-rental housing. Back of such 
societies and corporations lies the idea that private 
funds can be obtained for investment in the shares of 
an enterprise having a social purpose and limited as 
to rentals, returns and method of operation. The sub 
scriber makes a long-term investment giving no pros- 
pect of large gains but supposedly assuring a moderate 
and safe return on the money invested. 

The conditions surrounding such corporations are 
different in detail in England and America. It is not 
proposed to deal with these differences ; this discussion 
is confined to American practice. On the score of dif- 
ferences, suffice it to say that, whereas a reasonably as 
sured prospect of a 4% or 5% return on invested 
money may be attractive to the British public, it does 
not appeal strongly to the American investor; even a 
possible 6% has never evoked any considerable flow 
of capital into such investments. 

The New York State Housing Law and the state 
laws which followed were enacted as a stimulus to the 
construction of low-rental housing; it was recognized 
that this is the great potential field for building con- 
struction and represents a pressing need, not likely 
to be satisfied by the operations of the customary proc 
esses of commercial building. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act recognized the need and made provision 
for Government loans to limited dividend housing cor 
porations. It provided that they might receive loans of 
as much as 85% of the appraisal value of their projects, 
with an interest rate of 4% and an amortization period 
of as much as 33 years. It was provided that payments 
of interest plus amortization should be a fixed annual 
amount ; thus, as annual interest decreased, amortization 
increased, until the debt was paid. No charge was 
made for making the loan. It was hoped that under 


these terms, so much more generous than could be 


obtained from private lending institutions, a consider- 


able program of low-rental housing could be initiated, 


under private auspices. 

The program was in the jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Administration and applications were presented 
to and passed upon by the Housing Division of that 
hody. The Division was organized in the latter part 
of July 1933 and considered applications of proposed 
limited dividend corporations until the middle of Janu 
ary 1934 when it was advised that no further funds 
were available for allocation to private corporations. 
During that period, approximately four hundred pro- 
posals were received. Of these, there were only 
twenty-one which had sufficient merit to warrant an al- 
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LIMITED DIVIDEND CORPORATIONS 
UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


BY EUGENE H. KLABER, A.1.A. 


location of funds and, of these twenty-one, a large ma- 
jority failed of final approval. It was found that with 
rare exceptions, the promoters of projects offered no 
substantial equity. Most frequently the only equity 
was a parcel of land put into the financial set-up at 
many times its possible valuation on any rational basis 
for any use, 


L et us examine some of the factors that militated 
against the success of a proposed limited dividend cor- 
poration. 

The first element of risk was the smallness of the 
equity. In ordinary lending procedure an equity of 
about 40% is required. The object of permitting a 
smaller equity was, of course, to stimulate construction. 
With a required equity of only 15°, the stockholders 
of a limited dividend corporation were “out on the end 


of the limb.” It the project were to go sour, they 
would lose their entire stake with the appearance of 
the first curds. Had there been a corresponding 


chance of gain, there would have been a greater in- 
centive to invest, but the maximum return ordinarily 
allowed was 6%. It is gradually being recognized that 
this is a very good return if the safety of the invested 
capital and the dividend are reasonably assured, but we 
shall see that this was not the case. Further, the in- 
vestor was usually faced by the requirement that, when 
the loan was retired, the fee to the property must be 
vested in the state, or that the Federal Government 
might take it at any time, in cases where it made a 
mortgage loan. Such a provision may be socially de- 
sirable, but it can hardly be pretended that it offered 
what is known as a “business proposition.” 

On top of these restrictions was the requirement that 
the loan be retired by equal annual payments of in- 
terest plus amortization. This provision means either 
good luck or no dividend and possible bankruptcy. 
Figure 1 shows graphically why this is the case. Note 
that the annual charges, other than the service of the 
loan, do not vary greatly; if anything, they err in 
showing a slight decrease instead of an increase. Ii 
we add a constant annual payment of interest plus 
amortization, the line of total annual charges runs ap- 
proximately level. The corollary is that rentals must 
stay at about the same «vel during the entire period 
of the mortgage. With good luck this may happen, but 
the conservative investor must presume that over a 
long period of years the rents will perforce be reduced 
on account of obsolescence, no matter how much the 
project may be in advance of current practice. The 
moment that we assume a periodically decreasing rental, 
as shown in the figure, the time comes soon when the 
annual receipts permit no dividends, and later deficits 
appear which threaten bankruptcy. 

This method of retiring a loan may have been de- 
rived from the practice of the building and loan asso- 
ciations, whose requirement of equal monthly payments 





The National Industrial Recovery Act made provision for Government loans to limited 
dividend housing corporations. Execution of the provision was entrusted to the 
Public Works Administration and applications for loans were passed upon by the 
Housing Division of that body. The Housing Division functioned from the latter part 
of July, 1933, until the middle of January, 1934, by which time it had become ap- 
parent that private capital was unwilling to accept the risks involved in supplying 
equities under the loan terms offered. Mr. Klaber, after explaining what the risks 
were, points out the improvement in the position of equity holders in limited dividend 
corporations authorized by the mortgage insurance title of the National Housing 
Act. The insurable loans in question are of course from private sources, including 
life insurance companies and the like. 
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PREPAPED BY ~ FUGENE H KLABER, DEC 15,1934 





ASSUMPTIONS: A—85% loan, 15% equity; B—no amortization first year; C—equal payments interest plus amortization—33 years @ 
5.51%; D—mortgage interest 4%; E—vacancies 5% first year, 10% at 40th year; F—capital cost per room, $1,000; G—operating, in- 
surance and taxes same as figure 2; H—dividend on equity 6%; |— initial working capital and interest on accrued surplus ignored; 
J—no charge for mortgage insurance; K—equity retired in 15 equal installments after loan is paid. 
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obligated a home buyer to set aside a constant amount 
from his, monthly pay to pay his debt on the home. To 
afford this, his income had to be reasonably assured 
during the period of the loan. Time was when a man 
could feel that his job was secure for eleven years and 
seven months and the scheme worked well enough. 
But neither then nor now could a man assume a con- 
stant earning power for thirty or forty years to come. 
The same is true of buildings; both human beings and 
structures are subject to obsolescence and depreciation. 
Buildings do not undergo final dissolution at three 
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score and ten, but most of them ought to. It is not 
surprising, then, that such a set-up failed to attract the 
careful investor. 


A ithough the experience ot the Public Works Ad 
ministration with limited dividend corporations had 
not been encouraging, provision was again made for 
aid to them through Governmental insurance of mort- 
gages under the National Housing Act. The Federal 


(Continued on page 3 advertising 
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PREPARED BY EUGENE H KLABER, DEC /§ 1934 





ASSUMPTIONS: A—85% loan, 15% equity; B—no amortization first year; C—straight line amortization 46 years; D—mortgage in- 
terest 4%; E—vacancies 5% first year, 10% at 40th year; F—capital cost per room, $1,000; G—operating, insurance and taxes same 


as figure |; H—dividend on equity 6%; |—initial working capital 


insurance included; K—equity not retired. 
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and interest on accrued surplus ignored; J—no charge for mortgage 
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Photographs by Liewellyn Thomas 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


A HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MUSIC FOR DAVID DUSHKIN WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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A HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MUSIC 


FOR DAVID DUSHKIN, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS — DESIGNED BY PAUL SCHWEIKHER 
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RETAIL STORE 


Ihe exterior of the building (actually a 


tax-payer) is stainless steel in conjunction 
with black Carrara glass. The lower sign is 
flashed opalite glass with mazda lamps in 
back: letters are silhouetted in black enam 


AT HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 
KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
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FILST FLOOL PLAN JACK CINNAMONS MALK 
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| A THEATER 


THEATER EXCELSIOR (IN MILAN, ITALY 
EUGENIO FAL YD I ARCHITECT 





Photoaraph by S. A. Crimella 
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THEATER EXCELSIOR IN MILAN 
EUGENIO FALUDI, ARCHITECT 
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| COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
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AUDITORIUM AND CHAPEL FOR WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN TOKYO, JAPAN 
ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


he Auditorium seat 200 and has a common foyer with the Chapel. The shape of the Audi 
rium the result of study of visibility, acoustics and lighting. The Chapel, conventional in gen 
a1 arrangement, has a reinforced concrete ornamental screen instead of walls and windows on 
hree sides. The organ loft is a balcony in the tower and screens will be provided allowing the orgar 


Le used in Chanel only aor in Audiosium on 


1 reinforced concrete. The Auditorium is spanned 
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WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN TOKYO JAPAN 
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ANTONIN RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 
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AUDITORIUM AND CHAPEL OF WCC. IN TOKYO 
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A SLIDE AND SMALL POOL 
AT WIESBADEN, GERMANY 





FRANZ SCHUSTER, EDMUND FABRY 
AND WILHELM HIRSCH, DESIGNERS 
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TOURIST CABINS 
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TOURIST CABINS AT WILTON, CONNECTICUT — DESIGNED BY JULIAN WHITTELSEY 
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Floor and framework of wood posts supporting amr “7. 107 reese ag Pee 
roof were erected at the site. Wall sections 
were shop-assembled, delivered to site and 
. fastened to structural frame. The ceiling sec ; 


tion of tar paper on muslin was slid into place 


and left unfastened. Open air space between 


5 
| roof and ceiling has been successful insulation 
; against sun heat. 
Cost without plumbing, cooking units and lights 
was approximately $100 a cabin. The covered 
car space is often used as an outdoor sitting 
and dining space and leads to visits of several 
j days. A restaurant is operated in connection 


with the camp. 


TOURIST CABINS AT WILTON, CONNECTICUT 
DESIGNED BY JULIAN WHITTELSEY 
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DESIGNED BY EARL G. VON STORCH 
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CUMBERLAND GARAGE AND 


PLANNING PRINCIPLE 


The general tendency in all traffic schemes is to regulate 
everything as much as possible in the clockwise direction— 
from left to right. In the Cumberland Garage both of the 
ramps and the parking accommodation have been de- 
igned and built on the anti-clockwise principle. Before 
plans were put on paper, experiments were conducted to 
ascertain whether the average driver turned more easily 
the left than to the right. Contrary to all accepted 
ideas, these tests proved that the average driver can 
take left-hand turns more comfortably, more easily and 
with better judgment, than in the reverse direction. 


FIVE PARKING FLOORS 


There are five parking floors, each divided into two half 
floors, while the ground floor is devoted to repairing 
‘servicing, and beautifying the cars. The lower ground 
floor houses dressing rooms and bathrooms for the car 
»wner, man or woman: the lounge: chauffeurs’ rest rooms 
and changing rooms: a staff mess room and a luggage 
depository. 


ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 


The parking floors are reached by a ramp running spirally 
up one side of the building, and passing through every 
parking floor. This ramp is used for entrance only, and it 
is built on such a gentle incline that it is possible to walk 
up it from bottom to top without exertion. In practice, 
the ramp will not be used for walking, as there are self- 
operated passenger lifts and a staircase on either side 
of the building. An exactly similar ramp at the other end 
of the building is used solely by outgoing cars. 


INVISIBLE RAY CONTROL 


The ramp has sufficient headroom to allow any car to pass 


Aad 


“ 


GARAGE 










=] (BiCOMeERLANO Can Parn | 


ATT 15 


CAR PARK IN LONDON 


with ease, but in case a car piled to an excessive height 
with luggage should try to run up, an "invisible ray" sys- 
tem has been installed. Any car beyond the height limit 
will break the ray, whereupon two red discs will be lighted, 
the word "STOP" will shine out and a gong will ring 
violently. 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 


The walls of the ramps are painted primrose yellow and 
orange, while all traffic notices are in orange and black. 
The ceilings and upper parts of the walls are painted 
white, to give maximum reflected light. Each floor has its 
ceiling striped with a distinctive color, and the car owner 
is given a ticket to correspond. This method of identifica- 
tion is superior to numbers, because color can be seen 
at a glance. The tickets are in three parts, one of which 
is given to the owner, another retained by the attendant, 
while the third is attached by a rubber band to the front 
or rear lamp (according to the parking position of the 
car). (The ticket will not be carelessly stuck under the 
windscreen wiper, a process which does not assist the 
working of this instrument.) 


PARKING ARRANGEMENTS 


When a car enters the garage, an attendant directs the 
driver to the least occupied floor. The attendant at the 
entrance always knows the state of each parking floor, 
as constant inter-communication is maintained by a special 
telephone system. The driver proceeds up the ramp to 
his parking floor, where he is met by a floor attendant. 
Each half floor has its own attendants, so there is no delay. 
The parking has been designed with every possible con- 
sideration, so that drivers have neither to wait, nor have 
the slightest difficulty in getting in or out, at a minute's 
notice. 
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PARKING METHOD 
Cars are parked n ynt echelon, a metnod of placing which gives greater 
c 


ease of exit and cuts down maneuvering to the minimum. In sections of 


+h, 


tloors, cars are nosed into position (the more natural procedure), in preter 
ence to backing. When the owner wishes to take his car out, he has only 
back it away from the wall, drive straight into the path, which is always kept 


ear of car Ind down The exit ramp. No car will pe "blocked 





free and c 
by other cars. 


PASSENGER-OPERATED LIFTS 
When the car is parked, automatic lifts, operated by the passenger 
swiftly down to the ground floor. If the gates of the lifts are carelessly 


+ 


ace nin 


‘ a. ° I- . | ° cre } ° ° 
open, this is shown on an indicator in the reception office by a lighted signa 
corresponding with the color of the floor concerned. If the gates are not 

S; +n | +h 


closed within a reasonable time, instructions to close them are signaled b 


means of a staff signal system. 


DEPARTURE PROCEDURE 


When the driver returns for his car, he takes his ticke 
*| 


ground Ttioor where he pays h bill. WH receipt s aiven to the attendan} 


C : " 
on the parking Tioor. Then with the minimum ot maneuverina. he ar 


' ' 
own car down the exit ramp. When he reaches the grouna t r, ne } 
e Tner go straiant nto +he treet or tT ne ne eas < | re etre hea Nn with 
OuT going into the roadway, drive into the tilling station and get what 


he needs. 


HEATING SYSTEM 

During the winter the parking floors are 
cars by the latest air-heating system. Electric fans are placed behind 
radiators and blow warm air throughout the building. This system not 


maintains a pleasant temperature, but insures a continuous changing of air 
AIR SUPPLY 

On each half floor are placed a water supply for filling radiators and 
compressed air supply (operating at 150 pounds per square | 


flating tires. There are also power plugs, giving electric current, should a 
small electrical job be immediately required. These services, however, w 
generally be performed in the ground floor car clinic, where all repair 
are done. 
LIGHTING 
A switchboard controlling the lighting of the garage placed by the att 

Tt rn 


dant's desk on each half floor. This switchboard contains indicators w 
record the amount of lighting shown on each floor as well as on the ramy 


ge ee sea et ois ao ee 
Each indicator is tinted to correspond with the distinctive or of the ft 


it represents. Should any driver wish to tak ut his car in the middle 
the night, the attendant can, without leaving his post, light the way for a 
+ 


journey from any floor to the 


WELL-PLACED SWITCHES 

No electric light switches are placed on the walls. Instead, they are fixe 

the ceiling, while lights are placed about 7 

their illumination is directed on to the cars and not wasted on the wa 
tae ; 


ently hiah + ; 


feet from the wall. In hj wa 
Similarly lighting and power plugs are also placed suftic 
being hidden by the car 


CLEANING 
Each floor is cleaned by a high-powered vacuum cleaner. Portable 


tainers are provided on each floor, containing sawdust or sand enable 
oil droppings to be immediately cleaned up. 


GROUND FLOOR ; 

On the ground floor there are accommodated the petrol tilling station, con 
trol office, and in the rear section of the ground floor at a slightly lower 
level—car washing and repair shops. 

BASEMENT 

In the basement are retiring rooms, changing rooms, and bathrooms, for 
the use of car owners after depositing their cars. There are also, in addition 
to staff mess rooms, chauffeurs’ retiring rooms, changing rooms, and re 
rooms. For the public there is provided a luggage depository. 
CONSTRUCTION 

In the construction of a building of this type internal columns are obviously 
undesirable. The spans of the floors are therefore the full width of the 
roadways or "'landings,'' approximately 55 feet. The headroom from floor 
to ceiling is 8 feet. The floors are constructed entirely in reinforced con- 
crete, the quantities being 20,000 tons of concrete and |,000 tons of re 
inforcing steel rods. 
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CUMBERLAND GARAGE 
AND CAR PARK, LONDON 


SIR OWEN WILLIAMS 
DESIGNER AND ENGINEER 
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BRYAN MEMORIAL TOWN) HALL 
AT WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 





CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 


A sum of $200,000 was bequeathed by 
former resident, Gregory Bryan, f 
1 Memorial Building to be erected by 
a Board of Trustees: the character and 
use was to be decided by them after a 
careful survey of the town's activities. 


The building comprises: Hall—ca- 
pacity 500—usable for all types 
meetings and entertainment, including 
dances. Requirements included a spa 
cious stage with scene loft, switchboard 
dressing room, movie screen, projec 
tion room at*rear, acoustical plaster ceil- 
ing panels for sound pictures. Movable 
seats are stored under stage. Projec- 
tion booth and spot-light space are con- 
cealed by sliding decorative sash above 
cornice line. Dressing room is easily ac- 
cessible in basement. 


(2) Offices—on first floor: Selectmen 
Probate Judge, Town Clerk, with con- 
ference room, separate vaults for each 
office and reading room. In basement: 
small court room, police room with cell 
visiting nurses’ room, Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout rooms. 


(3) Social Room. Large basement room 
with 2 bowling alleys, 2 billiard tables 
and space for card games. 
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BRYAN MEMORIAL TOWN HALL 


AT WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
A TOWN HALL CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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FIRE STATION | 


FIRE STATION AND TOWN GARAGE 
CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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BASEMENT PLAN 





GREENPOINT BRANCH 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEw TORE 






sg, besos 
 » RUBYC SPACE 


AARON G. ALEXANDER 
ARCHITECT 
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GREENPOINT BRANCH t 
NATIONAL Str BAN K 
OF NEW YORK 


AARON SG. ALEXANDER | 
ARCHITECT 


BRANCH BANK 


Photographs by Charles Latere Co 
J 
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PENGUIN POND 


PENGUIN POOL IN REGENT‘S PARK LONDON 
LUBETKIN DRAKE AND TECTON ARCHITECTS 
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Photograph by F. S. Lincoln 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK, LONDON 
PENGUIN POND LUBETKIN, DRAKE AND TECTON, ARCHITECTS 
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Photograph by F. S. Lincol) 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK, LONDON 


PENGUIN POND LUBETKIN, DRAKE AND TECTON, ARCHITECTS 
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| GORILLA HOUSE 
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rillas in such a way that in summer they "should 
n the open air while in winter they should be pro- 
cted from the weather. The circular plan made pos 

3 semi-circular revolving structure which is ope 

ted acording to climatic conditions. (The accompan 
ng diagram shows the method of ventilation.) Since the 
yorillas are liable to human diseases they are therefore 
rotected in winter by glass screens between them- 
ves and their public. These screens can also be slid 
yway into the wings when the summer cage is open: in 
the open air the infecting public must stand 8 feet 





away from the cage, outside the low railings, as shown 


the illustration below 


GORILLA HOUSE IN LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—TECTON, ARCHITECTS 
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tographs by F. S. Lincoln 
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GORILLA HOUSE 








Photoavraphs by F. S. Lincols 
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REMODELED RESTAURANT 
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SCHWARTZ'S RESTAURANT 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES SHILOWITZ 
ARCHITECT 


The exterior is finished in Ala- 
bama Cream Madra marble, with 
steel sash and bronze frames and 


trim. The flower boxes are also 





Resid a bronze. 


hotograph by F. M. Demarest 
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Photographs by F. M. Demarest 
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SCHWARTZ'S RESTAURANT, NEW YORK 


A REMODELED RESTAURANT CHARLES SHILOWITZ, ARCHITECT 





this building the basement is used for cold storage, dishwashing, locker rooms, and general utility; the first floor for bar 
1 dining room: the second floor for men's dining room and kitchen; the third floor for women's dining room; the fourth 
or for a banquet room: and the fifth floor for office, storage, and bake shop . . . The bar (shown on opposite page) 

rosewood walls and American walnut panels with bronze strips at joints; the ceiling is sponged plaster... The 


ond-floor dining room (illustrated above) has a dropped ceiling for lighting effects, walnut booths with blue upholstery, 


dlue Linotile floors: the room is air conditioned. 
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Photograph by F. M. Demarest 


SCHWARTZ'S RESTAURANT, NEW YORK 
CHARLES SHILOWITZ, ARCHITECT 


The third floor dining room has sponged plaster ceiling. 


The walls are finished in buff cloth with over-all pattern. 


A Natit 





A REMODELED RESTAURANT 
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REMODELED BEAUTY SALON 
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LANTIERI BEAUTY SALON 
NEW YORK CITY 


VAHAN HAGOPIAN 
ARCHITECT 


The Lantieri Beauty Salon is one 
of the largest in New York and in- 
dividually owned. The owner has 
introduced a logical division of 
the work into its different phases, 
creating departments specializing 
in various operations. There are 
departments for demonstration, 
hair cutting, hair-dressing, hair- 
dying, permanent waving, facial, 
reducing and body massaging. 
In addition there is a chiropodist 





and an electrolysis department. 


hotographs by Palmer Shannon 
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OLD LOCATION AT 2147 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


NEW LOCATION LEASED AT 2123 BROADWAY 
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All equipment shown in photograph of old 
location has been reused without transforma- 
tion. A comparison of the new installation 
with the old location will serve to identify the 
furniture and yet show how different it looks 
in the new setting. Note the clock at the 
upper right hand corner of interior ‘before’ 
ustration on this page, and compare it with 
the one appearing in the new store (page 
20). In both, the mechanism is identical and 
f a standard make and inexpensive. For the 
new clock a wooden box was designed to 
house the mechanism, and a large dial in a 
sheet of enameled iron with counterbalanced 
aluminum hands was supplied by the meta 
man and set in place by the electrician. 
The reception space furniture and a few new 


barber chairs were purchased. The numerous 





nair drying machines shown in tne ola views 
nave been either stored away tor emergency 
use or built into the facial rooms in the base 


ment otf the new location. 
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counteract the heat given out by these 


hair-drying units, and to condition the air in 
the summer and winter, a twenty-ton ice 


-apacity plant has been installed. 


TEMPORARY FRONT DURING CONSTRUCTION 
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Photograph by Palmer Shannon 


LAN TIER I BEAUTY SALON, NEW YORK CITY—VAHAWN HAGOPIAN, ARCHITECT 





i A REMODELED BEAUTY SALON 
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Photographs by Palmer Shannon 


The reception space has been treated as a salon, visible from the street. In it, in addition to regular waiting room facili- 


ties, there is a beauty bar featuring novelties and specialties. This innovation eliminates the old method of selling beauty 


preparations over the counter. 


LANTIERI BEAUTY SALON, NEW YORK CITY—VAHAN HAGOPIAN, ARCHITECT 


LEFT: MEZZANINE FLOOR PLAN 


BELOW: BASEMENT PLAN 
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INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT BOOTH 


CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 


LANTIERI BEAUTY SALON, NEW YORK CITY 
VAHAN HAGOPIAN, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Palmer Shannon 
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REMODELED THEATER 





THEATER OLIMPIA IN MILAN 


EUGENIO FALUDI, ARCHITECT 
AFTER MODERNIZATION 


. 
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Entrance hall: Black and yellow marble floor. 


A REMODELED THEATER Traventine wainscot, and nutwood booth. 


THEATER OLIMPIA IN MILAN 


n fl slow: Red an >| rb] 
EUGENIO FALUDA, ARCHITECT Bar on floor below: Red and yellow marble 


floor, black marble and ivory stucco walls. 





Photographs by S. A. Crimella 
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REMODELED THEATER 


THEATER LIRICO, MILAN, ITALY 
EUGENIO FALUDI, ARCHITECT 


ENTRANCE HALL 
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Photograph by J. A. Crimella 
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THE 


THEATER LIRICO 
IN MILAN, ITALY 


EUGENIO FALUDI, ARCHITECT 
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THEATER AFTER MODERNIZATION: CUPOLA INDIRECTLY LIGHTED 
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Photograph by J. A. Crimelia 


THEATER LIRICO IN MILAN, ITALY 


A REMODELED THEATER BAR BY EUGENIO FALUDI, ARCHITECT 
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MEASURED DETAILS 
from SAN GIMIGNANO 


By IVES VAN DER GRACHT and 
ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, JR. 
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MEASURED DETAILS FROM SAN GIMIGNANO, ITALY 


THE PUBLIC FOUNTAINS: Beyond the Gate of the Fountains, ornamented with a small statue of San Gimignano 
to commemorate an unsuccessful attempt of the Ardinghelli to penetrate into the town after one of their periodic 
exiles, a steep path leads down to the public wells. These, with the various wells in the town, were its sole 
water supply until quite recently, and to this day the women of San Gimignano gather here to do the 
weekly washing. The first two arches are of cut stone, supported by a heavy pillar of gray stone, and date 
from the XII century. The others were added subsequently, especially during the period when the wool industry 
flourished. 

A little further down the hill, three-quarters buried in the ground and overhung with vines, is a primitive well, 
built of brick in the Lombard manner, which might go back to the VIIl or IX century. From here there is a 
splendid view not only of the rolling countryside with its weathered stone farms and half ruined castles, but 
also of the towers of San Gimignano which rise above the huge masses of tufa stone upon which the town is built. 
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LE FONTI DE SAN GIMIGNANO 
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Photograph by Alien 


THE BASIN INSIDE THE PUBLIC FOUNTAINS OF SAN GIMIGNANO 
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MEASURED BY |. VAN DER GRACHT 
CHURCH OF S. FRANCESCO IN SAN GIMIGNANO, ITALY AND ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, JR. 





TYMPANUM OVER 
ENTRANCE DOOR 


CHURCH OF 
S. FRANCESCO 


SAN GIMIGNANO 
TUSCANY, ITALY 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN 


ENGLISH VISITOR 


BY JOHN GLOAG 


Whe excavating archaeologist of 3,000 years hence 
who works first on the buried ruins of New York 
and then on Washington will conclude that those cities 
were erected by totally different races, whereas they 
are the architectural results of totally different moods 
indulged by one indisputably great race. The 
eighteenth century patron of architecture was educated 
in classic architecture; the twentieth century patron of 
architecture in America is educated in commercial ad- 
vertising. The audacious beauty of New York has 
grown out of the spirit of salesmanship that pervades 
the city; and the architect has been called in to amplify 
the theme song of commerce, which is: “Tell the 
World!” 

With this sort of patronage there has clearly been 
a readiness to experiment, which has sometimes been 
deflected by an appetite for mere novelty; and when 
the experimental mood is in abeyance what may be 
called the “topical” building appears. The Woolworth 
building was topical in its day; so was the Chrysler 
building; but time may demonstrate that Al Smith's 
handiwork, the Empire State Building, has authentic 
individuality, and it may retain its freshness and vigor 
after styles in trimmings (from which the Woolworth 
building suffers) and in ornamental lids (which is 
the complaint of the Chrysler building) are outmoded. 

The visitor to New York finds her such a lovely and 
stimulating lady, that he never suspects, unless he meets 
a young, modern-minded American architect, that New 
York is overdressed, and that he has been captivated 
by the brisk and bewitching way she wears her foreign 
clothes. Then he learns that he has been admiring a 
city of old-fashioned buildings, hung with unnecessary 
masonry, with all the real creative work lavished upon 
their skeletons, and the use of new external materials 
that could make them real twentieth century buildings 
deliberately restricted by regulations, by traditional 
prejudices, and (it is even hinted) by vested interests. 

Sut if New York is a city of “old-fashioned build- 
ings,” what about Washington? In that city it has yet 
to be discovered that gargantuan classic architecture 1s 
not the true architecture of the twentieth century. 
Washington is growing into the most expensive capital 
city in the world. Huge sums are being spent upon 
the erection of new government offices. Old nineteenth 
century buildings, still in excellent condition, are being 
demolished to make room for new masses of shining 
white stone. All the millions of dollars that are being 
poured out to wash up these sparkling islands of ma- 
sonry are keeping the building industry busy and must 
be making enormous and continuous claims upon build- 
ing material. The state is spending money, and it will 
have something to show for it, but it will be the wrong 
thing architecturally. Columns, columns, everywhere, 
and not a new thought peeping out anywhere. 


jut they have such sweeping courage in Washing- 
ton that it is not only conceivable but extremely likely 
that in fifty year’s time they will be pulling down that 
dazzling corinthian temple of white marble, the New 
Supreme Court, and erecting in its place a composition 
of steel and glass, while the young architects of that 
future time will glower and mutter: ‘““That dead func- 
tionalist stuff—when will the old men learn!” 

Meanwhile millions are being spent 2nd a colossal 
opportunity is being missed, and all America appears 
to be taken in by it. Public men consider it a great 
gesture of modernization. Only the young architects, 
and only some of them, are aware of the tragic mis- 
take that is being made with such hymns and shouting. 
To see Washington from the Arlington Cemetery is 
to see a white Graeco-Roman city; but, like men and 
women on the cinema screen, it is larger than life 
size. It is a monument; a consistent expression of 
America in a mood of national dignity; unparalleled in 
architectural history except by the Acropolis at Athens 
and the Forum at Rome. It performs no service to 
the architectural genius of its own century; its example 
may be directly harmful to the life and growth of the 
modern movement in America; and there it differs 
from Athens and from Rome, for those cities ex- 
pressed with the finest and most enduring materials 
available, the national genius of their architects. To 
anybody who lives and works in England, blind love of 
tradition is a familiar obstacle in the way of good de- 
sign; and to such a person the discovery that America 
cannot live architecturally in her own age is faintly 
shocking. Modern architecture, which is of the same 
stuff as the machine age that America has been largely 
instrumental in developing, is still unrecognized in the 
one country on earth that might have raised it from 
its experimental stage and made a fine, glowing and 
glorious thing of it. 

Although public buildings and commercial buildings 
may provide no opportunity in the present state of 
patronage for creating twentieth century architecture, 
the problem of housing may receive some attention 
from industry, and thereby release design from its 
classic limitations. The prefabricated house may alter, 
in due time, existing ideas about architectural forms. 
One learns that architects have been called in by some 
manufacturers of prefabricated houses; and from the 
young men one learns that industry has generally con- 
sulted what these irreverent youths describe as “‘the tail- 
coat school,” and that, as a result of this, one firm had 
produced metal houses painted to look like wood. 

“Prefabricated houses will be well-designed if they 
do their job with the greatest efficiency,” said one young 
architect to the writer. The faith of functionalism 
seems to blaze brightly in every mind under thirty. 
The young men are intolerant of the old school, “the 
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tail-coat school,’ but they are constructive; they have 
experimental, adventurous minds, and they do not seem 
to recognize the limitations that would be constantly 
intruding upon and curbing the adventurousness of 
many of their English contemporaries. They are pre- 
pared to get outside their profession; to claim the right 
of accepting more spacious responsibilities; and to 
break up the aesthetic tradition that hampers the archi 
tect in every contact he makes with the tough realities 
of commerce and industry. In an ardent discussion 
about this, somebody said: “The architect must get 
the engineer and the real estate man together. Wiaith- 
out the architect those two can destroy society: with 
the architect they can remodel it without any politician 
knowing that anything’s happened.” 

Here is the technical application of the “Open Con- 
spiracy” that H. G. Wells has been advocating for 
years. A practical assumption of social and economic 
responsibilities by capable technicians, while the polli- 
ticians and the statesmen and the professional great 
men send battalions of words to fight for their own 
pet creeds or cronies, and to obscure every problem 
in the dust of conflict for some political faith. And 
who are better qualified to remodel society than archi- 
tects—the only men in the social structure who have 
been trained to think logically and to plan? The young 
generation knows what it wants. It has identified the 
major obstacles, and is hammering away at a program 
for getting around them. And it has the courage to 
advocate the abandonment of professionalism that is 


based upon social charm and aesthetics, and to replace 


it with professionalism based upon business knowledge 
and competent salesmanship. No school ever taught 
those things to young architects—the depression has 
provided that part of their education. 

“Architecturally we’re much further ahead as a result 
of the depression,”’ said one young architect. He was 
earnest, enthusiastic and humble about his work. He 
explained that this period of inactivity had enabled 
architects to look around and solve all sorts of small 
house problems—things they had never bothered about 
before. With the result that in the working parts of 
a house, in kitchens and bathrooms alone, they found 
that half the time they thought they were being func- 
tional they were just being fashionable, in a very super- 
ficial “streamlined” way. They had not only been able 
to do research in such matters; they had been able to 
specialize. 

If men like these were consulted about the mass 
production of prefabricated houses, the citizens of the 
United States would, in a generation, have homes that 
were the envy of the world. At Chicago, during the 
last few days of the World’s Fair, the writer had the 
good fortune to be conducted round the exhibition by 
an architect, and observed many experiments in hous- 
ing, most of them marred by that funk of logical 
consequences which distorts or mutilates so much work 
in this country of experiments; a fact that is always 
slightly bewildering to an English mind attuned to 
the belief that in America new ideas have a better 
chance of life than anywhere else. There were pre- 
fabricated houses in metal; needlessly expensive, be- 
cause they were not compactly planned, and their pro- 
ducers were apparently suffering from the trouble that 
retarded the early development of the automobile in- 
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dustry, when manufacturers insisted that the motor 
car was a rich man’s toy and always would be. It is 
doubtful whether the makers of prefabricated houses 
are consciously saying that; but they are not attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of cheap housing yet, if the 
exhibits at the Fair were a representative sample of 
their endeavors. Maybe they are awaiting the advent 
of a Henry Ford. The greatness of America lies in 
the certainty that a Henry Ford of housing will arrive. 

It was explained that the prefabricated housing 
firms were breaking the idea gently to the American 
public. “Canned housing” had to be put over by mak- 
ing it look like something familiar to begin with. The 
architect who said that added: “If anybody gets a 
good idea here, they've got to get it under cover quick 
or they get shot up as revolutionaries.” When the 
writer registered incredulity he enlarged on the sub- 
ject. “We go to schools over here,” he said, “‘and they 
teach us methods of construction, and they give us 
facts, and show us what has been done—but we're all 
afraid of doing something creative. Schools exist here 
to show people what will be accepted by other people. 
We don't create.” 

But at this point the visitor had to protest that ideas 
were bursting out all over the place. Admittedly, after 
the stimulation of New York and the urbanities of 
Washington, Chicago was a bit of an anti-climax; but 
there, in the World’s Fair, which was probably the 
proudest muddle the world has ever seen, there was 
something alive, and, like all things full of life, full of 
mistakes, but promising one day to create a technique of 
handling materials and processes that may give a 
grandeur to Western civilization that will surpass every 
glory achieved in its Mediterranean cradle. Mean- 
while design is everywhere degraded or hampered by 
the convention that new things should never be frank 
about their newness. And plan in its great social sense 
seems to be as little understood in America as in Eng- 
land. Flying from Washington to Chicago, across 
Western Virginia to Charleston, and then crossing and 
recrossing the Ohio to Cincinnati, and on via Indian- 
apolis to the murky lakeside city, you see a lot of 
America in plan, and you observe that English sins 
of omission and imitation are also American sins. But 
with more space to play with in America, muddles are 
not quite so squalid as English muddles; small towns 
are not cramped; they are casual, but spacious. 

But the modern architects are impatient. The 
World’s Fair was described by one of them as “A 
Century of Safety First put over as Progress.” And 
the dismal imitations of Gothic, Byzantine, Italian and 
Spanish Renaissance facades draped over the fronts of 
the towers of Chicago illustrate that patronage had de- 
termined that no acknowledgment should be made to the 
machine age that produced the metallurgical knowledge 
and the elevators that made those towers possible. 
An architect who designs in an “architectural style” is 
only the decorator. The real American architect of 
the last generation, with a few exceptions of whom 
Frank Lloyd Wright is indisputably the greatest, was 
the structural engineer. The new architecture which 
American engineers created got into the wrong cos- 
tume ; but the new generation of architects certainly has 
the will to abandon disguise and to create in partner- 
ship with engineering and with industry. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 
AND RESEARCH 


MEASUREMENT OF CONDITIONED AIR 


S tandardization of methods in measuring and deter- 
mining needs in air conditioning, as well as correct 
tabulation of operating data with a check on efficiency 
of performance, has been made possible by the new 
psychrograph recently made public at a meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

In figuring any particular air conditioning installa- 
tion, there is apt to be as many different answers as 
there are companies in the market, because each com 
pany has its own, and different, method of determining 
the work that must be done. All this confusion can 
now be eliminated by determining beforehand just 
what work is to be done, thereby putting all manu 
facturers on the same basis 


ATMOSPHERIC REQUIREMENTS 


We condition air in order to maintain indoors a com- 
fortable and healthful atmosphere. To do this we 
either heat or cool the air, either humidify or de- 
humidify it, keep it fresh, filter and circulate it. The 
first step is to determine the temperature and_rela- 
tive humidity at which the atmosphere will be kept. 
This temperature will vary from 70° F. in’ winter 
to from 10° to 15° F. cooler than the outside air in 
summer. The humidity will vary from 40 to 60 per 
cent in summer to, perhaps, something less in winter. 
\ high humidity in winter frosts the window glass 
and for this reason humidity is reduced to a point 
where frosting does not occur. If it is desirable in any 
particular instance to maintain the same humidity both 
winter and summer, there are now on the market 
doublepane window sash which eliminate frosting. 
Having decided upon the indoor temperature and hu- 
midity, the amount of heating and cooling necessary 1s 
determined by the United States Weather Bureau's 
records for a particular vicinity for the past several 
vears. 

When the outside air is cooler and drier than the 
temperature and humidity to be maintained, inside 
heat and moisture must be added. When the outside 
temperature and humidity are greater, heat must be 
taken away in order both to cool and to take out the 
excessive moisture. There are only two ways by which 
to remove moisture from air: either chemically or by 
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reducing the temperature of the air to a point where 
the moisture forms water and drops out of the air. 
This second method is used invariably because it is 
the cheaper. 

The Weather Bureau records show the maximum 
and minimum temperatures of the outside air which 
have been experienced for many years. From these 
records we can determine the greatest amount of heat- 
ing and cooling that we may reasonably expect and 
demand in order to maintain the conditions desired 
inside the home or office building. 

An important part of the problem is the amount 
of fresh or outside air that it will be necessary to 
take into the system each minute. After much ex- 
perimentation this amount has been found to vary from 
10 cubic feet per minute for each person in a room 
to 30 cubic feet or more. It is readily seen that if the 
space under consideration is a living room where per- 
sons are reading or talking but not smoking, the 
amount of fresh air required will be much less than 
in a room of similar size where two or three tables 
of bridge players are smoking. Again, if the bridge 
players are in the room just for an evening’s amuse- 
ment, the air will be fresh and clear of smoke by the 
next morning under normal operation of the air con- 
ditioning system; if, however, the players are in a club 
where play goes on all day and far into the night, 
the amount of fresh air to be taken into the room 
normally must be materially increased. 

Ventilation, or the amount of outside air that is 
supplied to the rooms of public places, is regulated 
by law in most communities. But the designers of 
air conditioned rooms must make sure that the amount 
supplied is sufficient to supply the needs of occupants 
even in small offices and residences. It is easy to 
imagine the accumulation of odors in a small office 
during dictation periods alone, if the employer is smok- 
ing a heavy cigar or a series of cigarettes and the sten- 
ographer has more than the usual trace of perfume. 
Only proper ventilation will take care of this situation. 

In arranging for the proper supply of air to a room, 
the equally important point of removing an equal 
quantity must be given full consideration. In other 
words, if we connect an air duct to a hermetically 
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sealed room, we shall be unable to push air into the 
room. Yet, if we supply an outlet duct as well, we 
can push into the room just as much air as is carried 
away by the outlet. 

Another important point is the amount of moisture 
normally given off in the room to be air conditioned. 
The moisture given off by the human body must al- 
ways be calculated, as well as the moisture given off 
by hot foods as they are brought into a restaurant from 
the kitchen, and the moisture in a small tearoom from 
innumerable pots and cups of hot beverage. With the 
publication of the psychrograph it is now possible to 
plot the individual needs of a room or building as easily 
as to plan a trip by train, boat or airplane. 

Noise abatement is another necessary part of air 
conditioning. Equipment, whether a unit for one room 
or a system for conditioning a large building, should 
be noiseless in operation. In addition to this, it 1s pos 
sible to absorb or eliminate street noises which would 
come through the equipment or through an open win 
dow. A further step is to deaden the sound of voices 
or the hum of mechanical adjuncts by absorbing these 
noises in walls and ceilings by special lining material 
The limit to the “silence” of an air conditioned room 
is the noise-tightness of windows and doors, and the 
amount of noise the walls and ceilings will absorb. 

To visualize the work to be done by a_ properly 
operating air conditioning system or unit, we must 
again consider the hermetically sealed room at the 
conditions required. In winter heat will pass through 
the walls to the outside and chill the room; in sum 
mer heat will flow from the outside into the room and 
warm it too much. To maintain a uniform tempera- 
ture in the room during winter, a part of the air is 
drawn out each minute and replaced with air warmer 
than the temperature to be maintained in the room, 
so that when it is mixed with the rest of the air the 
proper temperature is maintained. In a large number 
of installations this heat is added by blowing the air 
over the customary steam heated radiators in each 
room. In summer the air withdrawn is pulled down 
to the cooling equipment where its temperature is re- 
duced the necessary amount before being returned to 
the room. Windows let heat through much faster than 
the walls, which necessitates supplying more heat in 
winter and more cooling in summer. After the heat 
leakage—loss in winter and gain in summer—of the 
building has been found, there must be determined 
the amount of heat given off inside the room or build 
ing by persons, electric light, food, and so on. The 
sum of these is the amount of heat that must be re- 
moved in simmer cooling. The total amount of cool- 
ing is found by adding to this sum the amount of cool- 
ing necessary tor the air of ventilation. 

The amount of heat contained in either a pound or 
cubic foot of air depends both upon its temperature 
(dry bulb) and the amount of moisture it contains, 
i. e., its relative humidity. Of two samples of air at 
the same temperature but having different humidities, 
the sample with higher humidity will contain the more 
heat. 

The relative humidity or the amount of moisture in 
the air of a room is determined by the dry bulb and 
wet bulb temperatures of the air. The dry bulb tem- 
perature is taken with the ordinary mercury thermom- 
eter. The wet bulb temperature is taken with a similar 
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thermometer which has a wet wicking around its bulb 
at the bottom. Knowing these two temperatures, by 
referring to the ordinary psychrometric chart we can 
read directly the relative humidity, the grains of 
moisture per pound of dry air, its dew point or the 
temperature at which fog will start to form, and the 
number of cubic feet per pound of dry air, with the 
vapor contained in the pound of air, and the total heat 
per pound of dry air. 

The amount of moisture present in the air to be 
conditioned plays an important part in determining 
the capacity of the equipment to be installed. Humidity 
variations from day to day change the demand made 
upon the equipment, in addition to the temperature 
changes. When heat is either taken away or added to 
a quantity of air, part of the heat changes the tempera 
ture of the air itself and the other part of the heat ts 
absorbed in the moisture of the air. 

\ir at 100° F. and 65 per cent relative humidity 
contains 64 grains of moisture to the pound more 
than does air at 90° F. and 60 per cent relative hu 
midity. The amount of heat required to evaporate 
this amount of water, but without raising the tempera 
ture of air, will raise one pound of dry air about 35° F. 

“Sensible heat” is the heat we have all our lives 
seen recorded on the ordinary outdoor or indoor ther 
mometer. “Latent heat” is the additional heat needed 
to evaporate the moisture that is contained in the air, 
and this we are learning to read on the wet bulb ther 
mometer. “Total heat” is the sum of these two and ts 


what we must calculate in planning to condition air. 


THE NEW PSYCHROGRAPH 


These variables: the persons in a room and the bodily 
heat they give off, the addition of hot foods and bev 
erages, the steaming towels for barbershop facial packs, 
the electric driers of beauty parlors, and so on have 
been so many and so different that until the publica 
tion of the psychrograph, each separate room or con 
dition had to be computed laboriously and minutely 
\t the end of all the figuring appeared ditterences of 
opinion owing to various methods of computing in 
dividual needs. 

With the new psychrograph guesswork is eliminated, 
and even the layman may see and read the methods 
by which his own air conditioning needs are decided 
To the reputable manufacturer of air conditioning 
equipment is given the same working basis as to all 
his competitors, thereby eliminating injurious price 
cutting which means sacrifice of efficiency to consum 
mate a sale. With widespread use of the psychrograph 
nobody will be in the dark, either as to his own build- 
ing’s needs, the fulfillment of those needs by manu- 
facturer or designer, or to the operation of his equip- 
ment after it is installed. 

The psychrograph is the contribution of A. M. 
Norris (Chatard and Norris) of Baltimore. It is a 
chart so constructed that, given the exact conditions 
of a room or a building, even a layman can draw the 
connecting lines which will almost magically calculate 
for him the requirements and present before his eyes 
the things he must demand of all manufacturers. It is 
perhaps the greatest forward step in the whole field 
of air conditioning, because it enables for the first time 
the architect, engineer, manufacturer, owner and opera- 
tor to speak together in common, understandable terms. 
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THE PSYCHROGRAPH: ITS MEANING TO THE ENGINEER 


By A. M. NORRIS, Chatard and Norris, Baltimore 


T he use of the psychrograph as an ordinary psy- tive humidity 51 per cent; dew point 60.4° ; grains of 
vapor per pound of dry air 78; cubic feet per pound 
of dry air plus vapor present 13.84; B.t.u. sensible heat 
19.33; B.t.u. total heat 31.10. 


It will readily be seen that if any two of the above 


chrometric chart is illustrated by Fig. 1 on which a 
single point has been taken. 


FIGURE 1 ae . . 

characteristics are known, the lines representing them 
At the single point taken, reference to Fig. 1 will may be drawn and intersections of these lines will fix 
show: dry bulb temperature 80° ; wet bulb 67°; rela- all other characteristics for the sample. 
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FIGURE 2 


Given: Dew-point temperature 60° and dry bulb 75°. 
Find: The relative humidity, should the dry bulb be 
increased to 90° with no moisture added (dew point 
remaining constant). 
Locate the point of intersection of the slant line 
representing 60° dew point and the slant line repre- 
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senting 75° dry bulb temperature. At this point move 
obliquely upward and to the right along the 60° dew- 
point line to the intersection of the 90° dry bulb line. 
At this point relative humidity is read as about 37%. 
Incidentally, the wet bulb temperature has increased 
from about 65° to approximately 70°. 
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FIGURE 3 


Given: Air at 80° dry bulb temperature and 58° wet 
bulb temperature. 

Find: The increase in total heat when 56 grains of 
moisture per pound of air are added and the dry 
bulb temperature remains at 80°. 

Locate the point of intersection of the slant line 
representing the 80° dry bulb temperature and the 
vertical line representing the 58° wet bulb tempera- 
ture. From this point project upward and to the right 
where 36.5 grains per pound is read (total heat may 
be read as 24.8 B.t.u. per pound directly from the wet 
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bulb temperature ). 

If 56 grains per pound is added, the mixture will 
contain 36.5 + 56 = 92.5 grains per pound. Locate 
this quantity on the right-hand scale and then project 
downward to the left to the intersection with 80° dry 
bulb temperature line. From this intersection project 
vertically downward where total heat for the new con- 
ditions is read as 33.3 B.t.u. per pound. Thus, with 
the dry bulb remaining constant, the total heat increased 
from 24.8 to 33.3 per pound, or 8.5 B.t.u., with an in- 
crease in moisture content of 56 grains per pound. 
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FIGURE 4 


Given: Air cooled from 80° dry bulb temperature and 
65° wet bulb temperature (about 45% relative hu- 
midity) to 60° dry bulb temperature and 55° wet 
bulb (72.5% relative humidity). 

Find: Latent heat and sensible heat extracted in cool- 
ing. 

This example illustrates a graphical solution that 
cannot be made directly on any other psychrometric 
chart. Locate the two points representing the condi- 
tions of the air at the two sets of dry bulb and wet 
bulb temperatures. Project vertically downward and 
read the total heat for the two points as 29.6 and 23.0 
B.t.u. per pound of air. Connect the two points by a 
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VAPOR PRESENT 


Draw a parallel line through the heat 
ratio reference center to the curved marked 
“Ratio Of Sensible To Total Heat Line,” and read 
the ratio as .735. The total heat extracted is 29.6 minus 
23.0 equals 6.6 which, multiplied by .735 equals 4.85 
B.t.u. per pound of sensible heat and 6.6 minus 4.85 
equals 1.75 B.t.u. per pound of latent heat. 

The sensible heat value may be checked by multi- 
plying the dry bulb temperature difference by the heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 Ib. of air 1° 
which is .2416. This calculation gives 20 « .2416 
equals 4.83 B.t.u. per pound of sensible heat and checks 
the figure from the chart very closely. 
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FIGURE 5 


This figure illustrates a graphic solution of an air 
conditioning problem in which it has been assumed 
that a by-pass system, using a washer, will be installed. 

The outside air is assumed at 95° dry bulb and 78 
wet bulb, and an allowance of 848 CFM or 59.1 Ib. 
per minute of outside air for ventilation purposes has 
been assumed. The desired room condition is 80° dry 
bulb and 50% relative humidity. It is also assumed 
that a heat estimate has been made and it has been 
found that the heat load, exclusive of the ventilation 
air which passes first through the washer, but inclu- 
sive of any infiltration, is 72,000 B.t.u. per hour of 
sensible heat and 100,000 B.t.u. per hour of the total 
heat. 
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The heat estimate must be broken down as outlined 
above, because we are interested in the quantity of 
sensible and total heat which is liberated in the con- 
ditioned space, which must be disposed of, or carried 
out, by the conditioned air supply, which supply must 
be raised from its condition at the outlets to the de- 
sired room condition by picking up this heat. 

The surplus heat above delivery condition in the air 
for ventilation, which passes first through the washer, 
is removed in the washer, and thereafter this air be- 
comes simply a vehicle for the removal of room heat 
along with the reconditioned recirculated air. It is 
also assumed that the desired difference between room 
temperature and supply air temperature is 10°. 
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The problem is solved as follows: 

Find point B on the scale of the “Ratio of Sensible 
to Total Heat Lines.” In this case the ratio is 0.72. 
Through the 0.72 point and the heat ratio reference 
center A draw a straight line AB. Find the desired 
room condition at D, representing 80° dry bulb and 
50% relative humidity. Through point D draw a 
straight line CD, parallel to AB and intersecting the 
saturation curve. In accordance with Theorem No. 
1*, this line CD will be the locus of all possible de- 
livery airs which will give the desired room condition 
since the delivery air must pick up heat in the ratio 





sensible 
——=0.72 to finally reach this desired room 
total 
condition, and therefore the point G at 70° dry bulb 
will be the desired quality of the delivery air. This 
delivery air may be obtained by mixing room air at 
condition D and saturated air at condition C in the 
proper proportion, which will be 10 parts of saturated 
air at condition C to 18 parts of room air at condition 
DD, since the heat lost by the air at condition D equals 
10 degrees drop times quantity of air at condition D 
in pounds of dry air per unit of time, multiplied by 
the specific heat of a pound of dry air, and this in turn 
will equal the heat gained by the air at condition C 
which equals 18 degrees rise times quantity of air at 
condition C in pounds of dry air per unit of time, 
multiplied by the specific heat in a pound of dry air. 
Eliminating common factors and transposing, we may 
write: 

Quantity of air at condition C is to the quantity of 
air at condition D as 10 is to 18 or as DG is to CG. 

Since the refrigeration is all applied to the saturated 
air, which must have capacity to absorb and remove 
72,000 B.t.u. per hour of sensible heat, this value 
divided by the temperature rise of 28° of the saturated 
air to 80°, by the specific heat in a pound of air 
(0.2416) and by 60 minutes will give 177.4 lb. per 
minute of air saturated at 52° required. 

It is also possible to figure the delivery air at 70° 
in the same manner by dividing 72,000 B.t.u. per hour 
by 10° temperature difference by specific heat of a 
pound of air (0.2416) and by 60 minutes to obtain 
496.7 |b. of delivery air per minute. 496.7 less 177.4 
will equal 319.3 lb. per minute of room air through 
the by-pass to give the mixture; and the ratio of 
177.4 10 


319.3 18. 

$y Theorem 2* the condition of the air to the washer 
may be obtained by drawing a straight line through 
the point D, representing the room condition, and point 





F representing the outside air condition of 95° dry 
bulb and 78° wet bulb. Under the terms of the prob- 
lem there must be 59.1 lbs. per minute of outside air, 
and the air through the washer is 177.4 lb. as stated 
above. 177.4 lb. less 59.1 Ib. will leave 118.3 Ib. 
of return or room air which must mix with the out- 
side air to pass through the washer. Since the tem- 
perature difference between D and F is 15° and the 
59.1 

ratio of outside air to return air is —— = % 
118.3 

must be twice the distance DE, and the point E falls 
on the 85° dry bulb line. This is another way of stat- 
ing the relationship from that given on the graphic 
solution diagram, but it will be clear that DF & 118.3 

EF 118.3 

must equal EF X< 177.3 or — —— 
DF 1774 
is to say, EF equals 2/3 of 15° or 10”. 
All of the above results have been expressed in 
pounds per minute of dry air, the vapor present being 
additional. Reference to the diagram will indicate the 
method of converting all of these quantities into cubic 
feet per minute. For instance, at the point F, a pound 
of dry air plus the vapor present will occupy 14.35 
cubic feet and 14.35 & 59.1 lb. equals 848 cubic feet 


EF 


2/3, which 


per minute. 

In the same manner, the cubic feet per pound for 
point E was determined to be 14.01; for point D, 
13.84; for point G, 13.57, and for point C, 13.08. 

It will be seen that the mixtures check out on the 
cubic feet per minute basis as 848 cubic feet per min- 
ute of outside air mixed with 1,637 cubic feet per 
minute of room or return air will total 2,485 cubic 
feet per minute of air to the washer and 4,419 cubic 
feet per minute of room air mixed with 2,321 cubic feet 
per minute of washer air will result in a mixture of 
6,740 cubic feet of delivery air. 

The refrigeration required may be figured by pro- 
jecting point EK, which represents the air to the washer, 
to the B.t.u. scale at the bottom of the chart, and ob- 
taining 34.2 B.t.u. per pound; also project point C, 
which is the saturated air, to the B.t.u. scale, and read 
21.3 B.t.u. per pound, which is to say that each pound 
will have 12.9 B.t.u. removed from it in passing 
through washer. Since 177.4 pounds per minute of 
air at condition C passes through the washer and, from 
each peund, we remove 12.9 B.t.u., the total refrigerat- 
ing load will be 11.44 tons. 

It is, of course, obvious that this problem has been 
worked out in far greater detail than is usually re- 
quired. This is done to illustrate the complete informa- 
tion which can be obtained through a graphic solution. 





*Theorem No. 1: A line drawn parallel to any given heat 
ratio line, through any given point on the chart, will be the 
locus of all changes of psychrometric condition in the air rep- 
resented by the given point, when heat is added to, or deducted 
from, this air in the given ratio of sensible heat to total heat. 

From this it follows that, 

Theorem No. 2: When two samples of air are mixed, the 
locus of all possible psychrometric conditions for mixtures 
in varying proportions must be the straight line joining the 
two points which represent the psychrometric qualities of the 
two samples, since one sample must lose heat and the other 
gain heat in identical quantity and ratio of sensible and total: 
and the two points and the point representing the mixture will 
all lie on the same heat ratio line parallel. 

An exception to this rule occurs when the straight line join- 
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ing the two points crosses and recrosses the saturation curve. 
In this case the locus of possible mixtures may follow the 
saturation curve instead of crossing it and the quality of mix- 
ture will be somewhat uncertain, if less than saturated, as a 
portion of the vapor present may condense out of the mixture 
and fail to reevaporate. 

Both theorems are true because of the system used in con- 
structing the psychrograph, which is in fact built up on co- 
ordinate paper with inclined axes, the coordinates being equal 
divisions of sensible heat in one direction and equal divisions 
of total heat in the other. This will result in a heat ratio 
plotting as a straight line. 

The original paper, of which this article is an abridgement, 
contains the proof of these theorems, and will be published in 
full in the proceedings of the A. S. M. E. 
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NEWS 
OF THE FIELD 


The architectural firm of Jones, Furbringer and Jones has 
been dissolved. Mr. H. Furbringer will continue in the 
practice of architecture with offices at 110-111-112 Porter 
Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Walk C. Jones - Walk C. Jones, Jr., architects, announce 
the opening of their offices in the Shrine Building, Mem- 


phis, Tennessee. 


The partnership of Robert S. Arnold and L. Morgan Yost 
has been dissolved. L. Morgan Yost, architect, will con- 
tinue his practice in the First National Bank Building, 


Wilmette, Illinois. 


W. Whitehall, architect, is practicing at 100 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


M. H. Westhoff, architect, is now located at 1216 Enteld 
Street, Enfield, Connecticut. 


The American Institute of Steel Construction announces 
its seventh annual bridge design competition, open to 
bona fide registered students of structural engineering and 
architecture in recognized technical schools of the United 
States and its possessions and offers two cash prizes of 
$100 and $50 respectively for the designs placed first and 
second. Certificates, signed by the Jury of Award and the 
oficers of the Institute, will be awarded to those whose 
designs are given honorable mention. The subject of the 
competitive design is a steel grade crossing elimination 
bridge. Preliminary drawings must be received at the 
executive offices of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City, not 
later than March 16, and final drawings not later than 
April 27. F. H. Frankland, Technical Director; Clyde 
MacCornack, Chairman, Committee on Aesthetic Design 
of Steel Bridges. 


San Francisco’s annual Building Exposition will be held 
May 4 to 12, it has been announced by W. H. George, 
President of the San Francisco Builders Exchange which 
is sponsoring the event, designed to take the place of the 
old Mechanics Fair, a San Francisco institution prior to 
the fire of 1906. 


The forthcoming Greater New York Better Housing, 
Home and Building Modernization Exposition, to be held 
in New York during the week of March 25, is being spon- 
sored by the New York City Better Housing Committee 
of the Federal Housing Administration as a major activity 
of its Better Housing Program. 


The School of Architecture of Princeton University an- 
nounces for the scholastic year 1935-36 two competitive 
prizes. The prizemen will be exempt from charges for 
tuition, and will receive $500 each. On or before April 15 
candidates shall file with the Director of the School of 
Architecture formal applications and three letters of refer- 
ence. Application blanks may be obtained by addressing 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


February 16-24 Modern Home 
WwW yOasr Aver uc 


Centenar 


W/ n istler = 
3 the Metropc 
New York City. 


Exhibition of work C JE 
Bingham, Gaston Lachai 
Hobson’ Richardson t 
Modern Art, New Yor 
Closing date of ‘Home 
ectural Competition sk 
General Electric Compan 
jram, apply to Kenneth 
sional adviser, Genera 
om 1208, 570 Lexi 
New York City. 
Exhibition of African Art, Museu 
Modern Art, New York City. 
Greater N York Better Housing, 
Home and ding Modernization Ex- 


tion 


ew 
R..: 


rchitectural League Exhibiti 
Central Palace, New York City. 
ndustrial Arts Exposition at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, under auspices 
f National Alliance of Art and Indus- 
try. Model of Frank yd Wright's 
Broad Acre City. Housing models by 
other architects. 

Annual Building Exposition in San Fran- 


isco. 





the Director of the School of Architecture, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The preliminary examinations for the Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship will be held April 8, the en loge sketches 
April 15 and 17, and the sketch for the finals April 20. 
Applicants are expected to register on or before April 1. 
For registration and further information apply to C. H. 
Blackall, Secretary, 31 West Street, Boston. 


The Housing Exhibit, recently at the Museum of Modern 
Art under the auspices of the New York City Housing 
Authority, Columbia University Housing Orientation 
Study, the Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation, and the Hous- 
ing Section of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
is now available for exhibition in other cities. The exhibit 
was visited by some 17,000 persons during the twenty- 
four days it was open. It is now being prepared for the 
State Housing Authority of New Jersey which will dis- 
play it in a number of cities throughout the state in 
March. Any organization interested in the loan of this 
exhibit should communicate with Lyman Paine of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 10 East 40th Street. 


Organization of the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials is announced. The purposes of the society are to act 
as a clearing house for the exchange of information and 
the improvement of administrative standards and practices 
in land and community planning, and to serve the increas- 
ing body of national, state, regional and local planning 
agencies and their staffs and consultants. The society takes 
its place among the sixteen other associations of public 
officials which have set up their headquarters at 850 East 
§8th Street, Chicago. Officers are: President, Alfred Bett- 
man, Cincinnati, President of the National Conference 
on City Planning and Regional Director of the National 
Resources Board; Vice-President, Morton L. Wallerstein, 
Richmond, Va., Chairman of the Virginia State Planning 
Board; Treasurer, Charles $. Ascher, Secretary of Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago. __ 
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POR MARCH 


HOUSING NUMBER OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





FEDERAL HOUSING GROUP AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
RGE & STEVENS. ARCHITECTS 


BASIC information on house planning. 
“ 
Economical room arrangements. 
e 
Requirements for kitchens, living rooms, bedrooms. 
. 
Listing of standards for houses and apartments. 
= 
Equipment of housing. 
° 


Orientation. 


HOUSE OF H. L. TOPLITT, BRENTWOOD HIGHLANDS . 
CALIFORNIA. «2. OH. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT Efficiency of plan arrangement. 
> 
Daylighting. 
* 


Illumination. 
. 

Construction. 
e 


Model plans recommended by Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 





Haight Portfolio of single-family houses. 


SPECIAL REFER ENCE NUMBER 
FEATURING SINGLE AND GROUP HOUSING 
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BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 





MONTHS — January, 1(934-December, 


BUILDING DURING 12 
1934, INCLUSIVE. Corresponding twelve months ended December, 
1933, taken as base. SHADED AREA: BELOW BASE. 
UNSHADED AREA: ABOVE BASE. Figures denote per- 
eentage change from base. Fioor space for new building con- 
tracts. 37 states cast of the Rocky Mountains Permit valua- 
tions for Rocky Mountain and Pacifie coast states Map, copy- 
right American Map Co., N. Y. Authorized reproduction No. 5025 


MATERIAL PRICE MEASURING ROD 


DODGE CORPORATION 


ce eererdosii#rté 


r. 


This Month Year 

MATERIAL Month Ago Ago 
Portiand Cement .. $2.20 $2.20 $2.20 
Common Brick....14.78 14.80 13.14 
Structural Steel... 1.65 1.65 1.65 
RNs cc co cewes 16.23 16.25 16.44 


The prices in this tabulation enable one to visualize at 
a glance the main trend of the material market. Their 
significance does not extend beyond that point, and the 
explanation should be read carefully. Prices given in 
this comparison are composite and do not in all cases 
refer to one item. For instance, the price of structural 
steel is the composite of prices of shapes and plates 
'.o.b. Pittsburgh; the price of lumber is a composite of 
tive items of Southern pine and five items of Douglas 
tir f.0.b. mill; the price of cement is a composite of 
prices in fourteen different cities per barrel, carload 
lots, to contractors; price of brick is composite in four- 
teen cities per M. delivered on the job. 


BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


PRICES 


BY Lt. SETH SCHALIWAN 
CHiLe Ff STATISTICIAN 
r. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


Residential Building Prospects Relatively Favorable 


Ries building contracts let in January, 1935, were about 
53 per cent larger in aggregate value than in December, | 934; 
at the same time a gain of 48 per cent was shown when con- 
trasted with the total for January, 1934. Though these percent- 
age gains are gratifying the January dollar total of residential 
building contracts, approximating $22,500,000 for the 37 East- 
ern States, was only 40 per cent as great as in January, 1931. 


For the first quarter of 1935 it is probable that residential 
building awards will exceed the total for the corresponding 
period of 1934 by at least 15 per cent. 


Nonresidential building contracts awarded during January failed 
to reach the total for January, 1934, but the volume of about 
$33,000,000 exceeded the contract value for this class of build- 
ing reported for December, 1934, by about $5,000,000. Pros- 
pects for nonresidential building for the initial quarter of 1935 
are less bright than in the residential field; in fact, it is probable 
that the current quarter's contract total for nonresidential types 
may not reach the volume shown for the first quarter of 1934. 
For public works and utilities of heavy engineering design the 
January contract total fell below December, 1934, by almost 
$6,000,000, and was 60 per cent below January, |934; in mak- 
ing comparison, one must bear in mind that at that time con- 
tract-letting under the PWA program was at its peak. 


It is highly improbable that contracts for engineering projects 
during the initial quarter of 1935 will reach the total for the 
corresponding period of 1934; in fact a loss in excess of 25 per 
cent looms in this class of construction. 


Altogether contracts for all classes of construction to be let in 
the 37 Eastern States during the first three months of the cur- 
rent year will probably fall somewhat below the dollar volume 
reported for the corresponding period of 1934. Regardless of 
this, residential building will fare relatively better than either 
nonresidential building or engineering. 
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As recorded by Dodge Statistical Research Service, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
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ARCHITECT-PLANNED PROJECTS 


36% 


GAIN 


SCORED 


LAST YEAR 


Architect-Planned Projects Which Reached Contract or Construction Stage 


Commercial Buildings: 


Factories: 


Public and Institutional Buildings* 


Apartments, Hotels and Dormitories: 


1 and 2-Family Houses: 


Total Building Work: 


Public Works and Utilities: 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION: 


in 37 Eastern States 
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Year 1933 

No. Projects Cost 
2,221 $28,739,000 
67 22,944,900 
»,892 $51,683,900 
668 $53,217,800 
737 19,529,000 
1,405 $72,746,800 
1,606 $105,582,000 
1,565 27,730,500 
3,171 $133,312,500 
277 $23,496,100 
1,306 10,081,300 
1,583 $33,577,400 
7,083 $71,811,000 
2,728 10,332,700 
9,811 $82,143,700 
11,855 282,845,900 
10,007 90,618,400 
21,862 $373,464,300 
384 $32,327,500 
94 1,864,200 
478 $34,191,700 
12,239 $315,173,400 
10,101 92,482,600 
22,340 $407,656,000 


* Public and Institutional Buildings include all 
classes of non-residential buildings except com- 


mercial buildings and factories 


SUMMARY 


Planned by 
Architects 
Engineers 
Others 

Totals 


Year 1933 


No. Proj. 


22,340 
17,088 
45,789 


85.217 


Cost 


$407,656,000 
623,301,200 
224,751,200 
$1.255.708,400 








Year 1934 
No. Projects Cost 

2,392 $50,106,500 
4,786 38,798,500 
7,178 $88,905,000 
572 $51,711,300 
747 13,983,200 
1,319 $65,694,500 
2.384 $151,528,100 
2,622 68,149,500 
5,006 $219,677,600 
338 $39,023,000 
1,541 12,177,400 
1,879 $51,200,400 
6,242 $72,402,500 
2,958 13,422,100 
9,200 $85,824,600 
11,928 $364,771,400 
12,654 146,530,700 
24,582 $511,302,100 
547 $38,404,000 
131 4,460,200 
678 $42,864,200 
12,475 $403,175,400 
12,785 150,990,900 
25,260 $554,166.300 


N: New construction 
Key 4A: Alterations and additions 


T: Total of above 


Year 1934 
No. Proj. Cost 
25,260 $554,166,300 
21,109 758,756,400 
46,159 230,178,600 
92.528 $1.543,101,300 


Dollar 
Volume 
Gain 
+36% 
+22% 


+2% 
+23% 


Publishers, New York and principal cities 
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we hot- and cold-water supply lines in office and public 
buildings, hospitals, schools, and residences; and for under- 
ground mains and distribution lines, salt water and drainage 
lines, and similar services where corrosion is unusually severe, 
NATIONAL Duroline Pipe is particulary adapted. 
Duroline is a highly-improved cement lining, developed pri- 
marily to resist the destructive action of waters and certain 
solutions that rust or otherwise attack unprotected metal pipe. 
When Duroline Pipe is used you secure definite protection 
from corrosion and tuberculation, combined with the strength 
and other desirable features of steel pipe—and at a price that 


offers no handicap to its general use. 


An interesting bulletin describes in detail the development 





and proved serviceability of Duroline . . . Write for it! 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -: Pittsburgh, Pa. oa 
. : : Section of National DUROLINE Pipe 
Pacific Coast Distributors —COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif. ce ; 
coupling and joint. (Note special highly 


Export Distributors -UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York, N. Y. 


corrosion-resistant joint compound on end 


of pipe and on threads. ) 


ELL EEX 


NATIONAL 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


Information Furnished by National Association of Builders Exchanges and Compiled by Division of Statistics and Research, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, as of December, 15. 1934 
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1.35- = 
St. Louis....... --. 125 1.50 87% 1.25 = 131% 1.50 1.47 1.47 1.47 -78% 1.25 861.25 361.50 1.06% 1.433% 1.1734 1.25 1.25 1.4334 1.25 1.25 7644 
3, eee 1.00 1.10 55 .80-.90 80 1.00 80 1.00 1.00 50 1.20 1.00 1.20 85 1.20 75 ~=«675 85 1.20 1.00 1.12% 
me) 
Washington, D.C...°1.50 1.75 75 °1.37% 1.25 91.65 1.37144 °1.65 91.65 75 91.6244 91.37 9175 *.75 91.50 91.3734 91.3744 91.50 91.50 91.25 °1.50 75 
aes 15 25 40 40 50 30 40 40 .20 50 50 60 .25 50 50 50 75 75 50 .25 
Wichita. .. — 1.25 40 75 1.00 8744.75 1.00 1.00 40 1.25 87% 1.25 50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.124% 1.25 1.00 40 





Youngstowntt.....%1.00 1.25 60 .75-1.00 1.12% 1.00 1.12% 1.25 1.25 40 1.00 100 = 1.25 75 1.00 —=—-:1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 81% 





NOTE.—Where two figures are shown they are the minimum and maximum. All figures are for hour rates except as indicated. ¢t8-hour day. {6-hourday. {7-hour day. 
*On 5-day week basis. cCorrection. Asterisk after city indicates al |trades on five-day week basis. 


ABOVE DATA ARE WAGE SCALES AND DO NOT NECESSARILY INDICATE ACTUAL WAGE RATES BEING PAID IN THE RESPECTIVE TRADES 
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NEW...aud Moderately Priced! 


Anaconda Through-wall Flashing* is a simple but 
highly effective copper wall flashing now available 
at a moderate price. 

It is furnished in 16-o0z. copper, either plain or lead 
coated, in four types which are adaptable to practi- 
cally every brick or masonry condition. 

This flashing provides a sound bond which affords 
maximum resistance to lateral movement in every 
direction. Since it is bent and cut to fit on the job, 





labor. The flat selvages are ideal for making roof 
and counter flashing bends without unsightly ridges 
to interfere with the discharge of water. Water-tight 
end joints are made by overlapping one corrugation. 
When required, flat ends permit easy soldering. 

Anaconda Through-wall Flashings may be ob- 
tained from distributors of Anaconda Copper. Our 
new descriptive folder, Anaconda Publication C-28, 
mailed on request. 





Anaconda Flashing may be installed with minimum *Patented May 2, 1933 (Pat. No. 1,906,674) 
pial, A THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY |R 
from mihe to con = General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut » 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities Cove 


ANACONDA COPPER 
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THE MODERN 
HOUSE 


By F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.1.B.A. 


New materials are at the disposal of 
the modern architect and he is able to 
employ new methods of construction. 


This timely and illuminating book, recently 
published in England, has a message for the 
American architect as well as for the architect 
abroad. It contains about 500 photographs, 
plans and construction details of houses, in- 
cluding many examples in America as well as 
in the principal European countries. It out- 
lines the requirements to be met in the new 
type of home and discusses its several parts— 
plan, wall, window and roof. One chapter 
deals with Experimental and Pre-Fabricated 
Houses. An entire section of over one hundred 


pages is devoted to Houses, 1924-1934. 





Architects, designers, draftsmen, students of architecture 
and laymen interested in the design and construction of 


The Modern Home will find this book exceedingly in- 


teresting and informative. Copies may be obtained from 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Recorp for 


$6 0° Postpaid 


(Within the U.S.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $6.00, for which send me a copy of THE MODERN 


HOUSE, by F. R. S. Yorke, A.R.I.B.A. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


A.R. 2 
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LIMITED DIVIDEND CORPORATIONS 
UNDER THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Housing Administration was confronted with the prob 
lem of liberalizing the restrictions imposed on the lim 
ited dividend corporation so that it might be a more 
attractive venture for the private investor and yet be, 
what its name implies, limited in its returns. Inasmucl 
as the Administration, as an insuring agency, can 
logically exercise jurisdiction only during the term of 
the insurance, and, as all the money in the project ts 
private, the project can properly belong to the stock 
holders of the corporation when it has paid its private 
debts. If the term of the loan is forty years, at the end 
of this period the corporation has, 
land plus the depreciated value of the building. It 
initially well planned and constructed, their building 


an excellent return even without large 


as its assets, the 


can then earn 


increases In rental 
The Administration’s regulations provide that the 


annual dividend to the stockholders may not exceed 


( 


6, but this may be cumulative; that is, if a dividend 


is passed, or is less than 6°, the difference may be 
added to a 


owners of the equity has been recognized and provision 


future dividend. The risk run by the 
has been made to permit extra dividends under certain 
largely on the diligence and 


lf, through the efforts 


conditions, depending 
ethciency of the management 
ot the 
a surplus has been built up equal to the total scheduled 
the Administration 
may, from time to time, permit the distribution of a 


management and the cooperation of the tenants, 
rental for the vear next preceding, 


portion of the surplus, one-half of the amount to go 


to the stockholders as an extra dividend and the re 


mainder to be given to the tenants on an equitable pro 
rata basis. In order that the corporation may’ still 
be limited as to dividend, the extra dividends may not 


] 


exceed an rT! 


average of 2 over the period of the 


mortgage. Thus: in a forty-vear period the corpora 
tion may earn extra dividends equal to its original stock 
issue, 


This scheme has three advantages: it permits the 


( 


corporation to earn as much as 812%, it offers an in 
centive to good management and it establishes a part 
nership between landlord and tenant, both being in 
terested in the creation of a large surplus through care 
of the premises and reduction of operating costs. 
The 


term of amortization. 


\dministration has no prescribed method or 
The door is, therefore, open to 
long-term “straight-line amortization” schemes for 
projects of good design and construction that are well 
financed. 
Figure 2 is a spread sheet of the possible operation 
of a limited dividend corporation under the provisions 
of the Federal Housing Administration. The assump 
tions made are identical with those in Figure 1, ex 
cept the method and period of amortization and the 
element of extra dividend. It will be 
stant amortization 2nd diminishing interest reduce the 
annual charges. Note: in this case there are no def 
icits as rents are reduced, although at times payment 


of regular dividends must be from accrued surplus. 


noted how con- 
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, » From that Point on Air 
Conditioning Problems Can 
be Safely Left to Kelvinator 


We have been talking to architects and they tell us 
that proposed construction nowadays invariably in- 
volves the consideration of air conditioning. This 
they have found especially true in new buildings for 
industrial processing, and in structures for direct 
selling to the public, such as stores—in other words, 
quite sizable installations. 

These architects have unanimously agreed with our 
thinking here at Kelvinator that each air condition- 
ing job is a separate and distinct problem, and they 
have approved the Kelvinator principle of Exact 
SELECTION of equipment on the basis of a thorough- 
going engineering survey for each project. 


KELVINA 
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ARCHITECTS 
WILL BE 
CALLED ON 


Architects who place their air conditioning problems 
in Kelvinator’s hands can do so with the confidence 
that Kelvinator’s more than 20 years’ experience in 
controlling temperatures will provide the correct 
solution. We say this because Kelvinator is not 
relying solely upon refrigeration engineers to meet 
the demands of this new business. Kelvinator air 
conditioning engineers know construction, heating, 
ventilation, as well as refrigeration, and are thus 
equipped to give a well-rounded advisory service to 
you. Kelvinator prestige and reliability are assets 
the architect will be quick to appreciate. Don’t 
hesitate to call on... 
KELVINATOR CoRPORA- 
TION, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Factories eas my Ta 
London, Ontario, and ‘ici | 


London, England. Specialists in 


Air Conditioning 


Household Refrigeration 
Automatic Heating 
Water Cooling 
Truck Refrigeration 
Beverage Cooling 
Ice Cream Cabinets 
Milk Cooling 


(1007) Controlled Temperatures 
Commercial Refrigeration 
for every need of 


Since 1914 
merchants,manufacturers 
° and institutions 


~lany Supa. 
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NEW CATALOGS 
RESEARCH REPORTS 
MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


B5-| 

NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER-LIKE MATERIAL 

B. F. Goodrich Company has developed a new 
material, a synthetic rubber named ‘Woroseal”’ 
which is being put to practical use in many forms 
and proving more successful than natural rubber. 
I\oroseal is said to resist swelling when exposed 
to many oils and greases and does not disintegrate 
in the presence of corrosive chemicals, resisting 
even chromic acid and hot, concentrated nitric acid. 
Although not the same as rubber in chemical com- 
position it may, like rubber, be varied by com- 
pounding methods from very hard to soft, doughy 
consistency and can be molded into any shape. 
oroseal can be produced in a variety of colors. 
It is odorless. At present the prohibitive cost of 
manufacturing Koroseal precludes its adoption as a 
general substitute for rubber but some of its char- 
acteristics render it superior to rubber for certain 
specialized applications. 


B5-2 

ASBESTOS FLEX8OARD, NEW MATERIAL 
Johns-Manville is producing a material, called As- 
bestos Flexboard, that is fireproof, flexible (though 
structurally strong), saws like wood, nails without 
splitting, and is available in four colors. The 
colors are not merely on the surface but com- 
pletely penetrate the material. Asbestos Flex- 
board is made in two styles, one for colorful, 
sanitary wall finishes in homes, offices, stores and 
the like; the other is designed for a variety of 
utilitarian applications. A new folder giving com- 
plete details of compositions, advantages and uses 
of this material is offered by the Johns-Manville 
Company. 


OS CS 


AN OFFER TO ARCHITECTS PRACTICING IN UNITED STATES 


TO OBTAIN FURTHER INFORMATION 


about any products mentioned, write the index num- 
bers in space below. For literature about products 
advertised in this issue, give name of the product 


and manufacturer. Return coupon to The Architec- 
tural Record, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


Position 
Street 
City and State 





NEW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


Architects are invited to use the coupon on 
this page as a convenient means of obtain- 
ing manufacturers’ publications describing in 


detail the products and materials mentioned 


B5-3 

PENBERTHY WATER CIRCULATOR 
A centrifugal type 
pump of bronze con- 
struction, manufactured 
by Penberthy Injector 
Company, claims five 
advantages: (1) im 
mediate heat, (2) re- 
duced fuel cost, (3) 
uniform heat distribu 
tion throughout system, 
(4+) simple and de- 
pendable operation, ( 5) 
low cost and easy ap- 
plication. 

The Penberthy Water 
Circulator forces the 
heated water from the 
boiler throughout the system immediately when 
ever the motor is started; this eliminates the delay 





in heat delivery that is encountered by a gravity 
system which must first set up thermal syphon 
operation. The faster flow of water over the 
boiler heating surface increases the rate of heat 
transfer and the efficiency; this reduces fuel con 
sumption. The faster flow through the piping 
minimizes the heat transmission loss. Forced cir 
culation tends to overcome the disadvantages of 
inadequate pipe sizes and insufficient radiation. It 
will also circulate water to radiators below boiler 
room level and to remote radiation on long hori- 
zontal runs. On new jobs, smaller pipe sizes can 
be used, reducing initial cost. 


B5-4 

IMPROVED ELECTRODES 

Airco Rods Nos. 78 and 79, described in leaflet 
offered by Air Reduction Sales Company, are 
heavily coated steel electrodes possessing a quieter 
arc and smoother flow due to their coating, and are 
said to be suitable for all position welding. The 
rods have a tensile strength of from 60,000 to 
75,000 Ibs. per sq. in., an elongation of from 22 
30% and have higher resistance to corrosion than 
mild steel. No. 78 is recommended for flat welding 
while No. 79 is for vertical and overhead work. 
No. 81, a heavily coated electrode for flat welding 
only, has characteristics similar to those of Nos. 
78 and 79 except that its elongation runs about 5% 
greater. A copy of this leaflet will be furnished 
on request. 
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IT’S 





new-hey (oniiol Cguipment 


IT PROVIDES COMPLETE 
TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE FOR YOUR RESIDENCE CLIENTS 


Here’s a notable new telephone service for larger 
homes and apartments. It will handle up to eleven 
telephones and one or two central office lines, with- 
out a switchboard or attendant. 

Key buttons built into the base of modern, compact 
hand telephones control outgoing, incoming, intercom- 
municating calls, and interior buzzer signals. All types 
of calls may be made from all telephones. (Or certain 
telephones can be restricted to intercommunicating 
calls, if desired.) Incoming calls may be answered at 


any telephone and transferred to any other. One or 


ous 


two outside conversations and one inside con- _ 
. . > 
versation can take place simultaneously. VA 
2 
% 


8 


Dependable, inexpensive, easy-to-operate, L 
Ra” 


N@Q 


Key-CoNnTROL EQUIPMENT saves countless steps 
and minutes, makes homes more livable and house- 
holds more efficient. It gives the greatest measure of 
convenience, of course, if telephone arrangements have 
been carefully pre-planned, and conduit included in 
walls and floors during construction. Then telephone 
outlets are available at strategic locations, wiring is 
concealed, and full protection afforded against certain 
types of service interruptions. 

If you’d like to know more about Kry-Conrrot or 
other telephone equipment—if you’re planning conduit 

layouts for new or remodeled residences—call the 
%, Business Office of your local telephone company. 
} Their engineers will help you, without charge. 


Sy 


For further information on Bell System telephone services and equipment, see Sweet's Catalogue 
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B5-6 
RIC-WIL INTRODUCES NEW SUPER-STRENGTH 
TILE CONDUIT 


A new design 


Tile Conduit 
called Super 


* 
Z 
ry 


Ric-wil Super Strengtt 


Strength is an- 
nounced by the 
Ric-wil 
pany, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufac 
turers of con 
duit systems for 


Com- 





ARRAN wire, TAS od ck 


underground 
It is designed for use under highways 
or other heavy traffic conditions and is offered 
as a virtually traffic-proof conduit for all conditions 
except railway traffic. The tile sections feature 


steam lines. 


extra heavy walls, especially reinforced to produce 


balanced construction and maximum. strength. 
Tests are said to indicate sufficient strength to sup 
port a concentrated static 6-ton traffic load per 
wheel under actual installation conditions. Thus 
any reasonable specifications on traffic load re 


sistance can be met, regardless of conduit sizes. 


B5-7 

COPPER-COVERED RPM 

H. H. Robertson Company introduces Robertson 
Protected Metal (RPM) 
aconda electro-sheet copper. 
external surfacing which is bonded to asbestos felt 
which in turn is applied to the steel core sheet with 
asphalt. The copper surface provides advantages 
both in appearance and durability. 
plications include 
foundation waterproofing, dampproofing, furniture 
trim and many others. A leaflet is available in 
which this improved product is described. 


with covering of An 
The copper sheet is 


Its varied ap 


ceiling and wall coverings, 


REBUILD 





This is the Acid Age... and Duriron 
is not just rust-proof, but acid-proof. 
For rebuilding and modernization, use 


DURIRON 


ACID PROOF 


DRAIN PIPE 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 


404 N. Findlay Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


See Our Catalog in Sweet's 






B5-8 

BOHN DEVELOPS NEW EXTRUSION PROCESS 

A new development in the field of extruded work 
is announced by the Bohn Aluminum & Brass Cor- 
poration. It is now possible, ona production basis. 
to manufacture integrally extruded hollow shapes, 
concentric in wall-thickness. This new process is 
said to eliminate the necessity for the use of lock 
seams, dovetail pieces or welded seams in the pro- 
duction of hollow shapes particularly as used in 
ornamental work for window framing and door 
tiles. Pieces are manufactured with the wall thick- 
ness at all parts held to extremely close limits so 
that desirable hollow shapes can be produced not 
only at a lower total cost to the fabricator but with 
the advantage of greater structural strength and 
rigidity due to the one-piece formation of the sec 
tion. bohnalite extruded aluminum shapes are 
manufactured for the architectural metal trade 
from virgin metals alloyed to produce the various 
materials recognized for architectural purposes 
ohnalite and Bohnolloy extruded shapes in sizes 
up to & inches in over-all dimensions and in length 


in excess of 20 feet are now available. 


B5-9 

MARK TIME SWITCH 

The Mark Time switch is one so constructed as 
to allow a convenient time-lag between the throw 
ing of the switch and its actuation. The front 
porch light of the exhibit house erected at 39th 
Street and Park Avenues, New York City, under 


the sponsorship of Better Homes in America 1 


Jty 


equipped with a Mark Time switch allowing 3: 
seconds from the instant of operating the switch 
until the light automatically goes out. 
especially suitable in bathrooms and bedrooms and 


Switch ts 


in garages, permitting enough time for moving 
about in safety after turning off lights. 
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KAWNEER'S NEW 
LIGHT SEALAIR 
WINDOW 


—AVAILABLE FOR USE 
WITH ANY TYPE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 








*& NOW YOU CAN USE ALUMINUM OR BRONZE 
WINDOWS IN ANY HOME! 


These practical new Sealair light weight-hung windows (types LWA 
and LWB) are priced for use in medium or low-cost homes. . . offer 
entirely new ease of operation, minimum maintenance cost, and last- 
ing service. Complete unit of sash (glazed or unglazed), frame and 


weights may be quickly installed by one man in wood subframe in 





frame or masonry construction. Narrow, yet sturdy members admit 
FINGER-TIP more daylight... mullion width is reduced to approximately one 


SASH CONTROL inch ... integral weatherstrip guides and interlocking members are 


Anyone can easily open 
and close the light Seal- 
air with a single finger- 
tip. Careful fabrication 


effective against wind and weather... several arrangements of 


muntins, and twenty standard glass sizes 


THE 
and the use of durable ; - ; ‘ i . a 
are now available for use in the new J 
alloys assure lasting, Kawn ee : ® 
trouble-free service, homes of 1935. Details in Sweet's, or “™ COMPANY 


and bring worthwhile 


: ; ; NILE + MICHIGA 
maintenance savings ! mailed to any architect on request. , a 


WRITE FOR COPY OF BOOKLET ‘‘BETTER WINDOWS’ 
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ror ALL-WEATHER constrUcTION 


USE GYPSTEEL PLANK’ 





LANK, a tongued and grooved unit, 


handles like lumber. 
nailed, sawed or bored with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools. It is made of fireproof 
gypsum composition—a laboratory prod- 
uct with properties not found in natural 
gypsum. With Gypsteel Plank construc- 
tion goes on in all weather—wet or dry, 
in winter as well as in summer. Its 
strength is not permanently affected by 
water. 


For floors, Plank used over light weight 
steel joists, saves not 
only in the tonnage of 


*The term PLANK as 
applied to cementitious 
building products is a 


It can be cut, 


GYPSTEEL 
PLANK 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,854,396 


The ideal mate- 
rial for fire-resis- 
tive floors, roof- 
decks and parti- 


tions. 


joists but in girders and columns as well. 
It provides a level, uniform surface suit- 
able for almost any floor finish. For 
roofs, Plank spans up to 7 ft. permitting 
maximum flexibility, and economy in 
design. 


Plank offers permanent, economical fire- 
safe construction. It is low enough in 
price to be important where cost is first 
consideration. And if speed is essen- 
tial, Plank is your material. Write to- 
day for FREE BULLETIN giving 
the complete informa- 
tion. 


trade mark of the 
American Cyanamid & 
& Chemical Corp. 


Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 


Other U. S. 


STRUCTURAL 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corpor 


and Foreign Patents Pending 


GYPSUM 


DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





B5-10 
COLOR HARMONY 


A guide to proper color effects for 
exterior and interior painting of 
homes, with decorative plans for 
every room, has been issued by the 
paint and varnish division of EF. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. “New Color 
Harmony for your Home” is a 24- 
page booklet with three 
schemes each for popular types of 
homes of moderate cost and with 


color 
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decorative effects in line with the 
modern trend for 
cluding the placement of furniture 


each room, in- 


B5-11 
NEW WIRE AND CABLE CATALOGUE 


A new catalogue has been issued by 
Crescent Wire & Cable Company 
of Trenton, New Jersey. Applica- 
tion, conductor, insulation, finish, 
and the results of various tests are 
described for each of a wide variety 
of wires and cables. 


B5-12 
NEW LINE OF ELECTRIC RANGES 


A new line of electric ranges, with 
new styling and lower prices, has 
heen announced by the specialty ap 
pliance sales department of General 
Ilectric Company. There are eight 
models, ranging in 
$69.50 to $564. 


price from 
Three of the mod 
els are under $110. Six are table 
top models and two are of the high 
oven type. All table top models can 
be built in flush against the wall 
and the adjacent cabinets, making 
it possible to match standard cabinet 
construction and to harmonize with 


the refrigerator, dishwasher and 
other kitchen equipment. 

B5-13 

CORK INSULATION COMPANY 

Cork Insulation Company intro 


duces Corinco Cork Tile. a flooring 


material available in a wide range 
of standard and special sizes in 
light, medium and dark brown 


shades, and in varying thicknesses. 
Samples, specifications and estimates 
applying to 


for a single 


room or entire building are 


flooring 
ottered 
by the manufacturers. 


B5-14 

USES OF CONCRETE 

Two interesting booklets are being 
circulated by Portland Cement As 
sociation. Each illustrates and de 
build- 
been 
The Griffith Observatory in 
Los Angeles is featured in one book 
let; the Wilshire Tower Building, 
also in Los 
the other. 


scribes a varied selection of 


ings in which concrete has 


used. 


(Angeles, is featured in 


B5-15 
BETHLEHEM LIGHT SECTIONS 


Supplementing the series of wide- 
flange structural shapes, Bethlehem 
light sections extend their applica 
tion and consequent economies to 
types of buildings where the heavier 


shapes cannot always be used 
advantageously throughout. Light 


sections particularly lend themselves 
to the economical construction of 
buildings where loads are relatively 
light, such as_ hospitals, 
apartment houses, hotels and large 
residences. In a new catalogue re- 
leased by Bethlehem Steel Co., are 
given the nominal dimensions and 
for light sections which 
include light beams, columns, joists 
and stanchions. 


schools, 


weights 
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NE OF THESE PICTURES WAS 


TAKEN THROUGH A PIECE OF L-O-F QUALITY WINDOW GLASS 
@ (IN THE OTHER THERE WAS NOTHING BETWEEN THE CAMERA AND THE SUBJECT) @ 


258 4 £ 


ie hart ge es 


YOU TELL WHICH IS WHICH? 


@ While the above is by no means a technical or scientific test, it is 
nevertheless a very practical one, and convincing evidence that 
L-O-F Quality Window Glass is exceptionally clear and flat. It ex- 


plains, in some measure, why so many leading architects write a 
closed specification for all the flat glass to be used in structures 
they design. The L-O-F label is attached to every light for your pro- 
tection and that of your client. It is advisable to instruct contractors 


to leave the label on. Libbey- Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, 0. 


a LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
The authenticity of these photographs is attested by QUALI =e GLAS S | 


Underwood and Underwood. 








ror ALL-WEATHER constrRUcTION 


USE GYPSTEEL PLANK’ 





LANK, a tongued and grooved unit, 


handles like lumber. It can be cut, 
nailed, sawed or bored with ordinary 
carpenter’s tools. It is made of fireproof 
gypsum composition—a laboratory prod- 
uct with properties not found in natural 
gypsum. With Gypsteel Plank construc- 
tion goes on in all weather—wet or dry, 
in winter as well as in summer. Its 
strength is not permanently affected by 
water. 


For floors, Plank used over light weight 
steel joists, saves not 
only in the tonnage of 


*The term PLANK as 


GYPSTEEL 
PLANK 


U.S. Pat. No. !,854,396 


The ideal mate- 
rial for fire-resis- 
tive floors, roof- 
decks and parti- 


tions. 


joists but in girders and columns as well. 
It provides a level, uniform surface suit- 
able for almost any floor finish. For 
roofs, Plank spans up to 7 ft. permitting 
maximum flexibility, and economy in 
design. 


Plank offers permanent, economical fire- 
safe construction. It is low enough in 
price to be important where cost is first 
consideration. And if speed is essen- 
tial, Plank is your material. Write to- 
day for FREE BULLETIN giving 
the complete informa- 
tion. 


trade mark of the 
American Cyanamid & 
& Chemical Corp. 


Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 


applied to cementitious 
building products is a 
Other U. S. 
STRUCTURAL 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cort 


tion, 30 Rockefeller 


and Foreign Patents Pending 


GYPSUM 


DIVISION 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





B5-10 
COLOR HARMONY 


A guide to proper color effects for 
exterior and interior painting of 
homes, with decorative plans for 
every room, has been issued by the 
paint and varnish division of EF. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 


mington, Delaware. ‘New Color 
Harmony for your Home” is a 24- 
page booklet with three color 


schemes each for popular types of 
homes of moderate cost and with 
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decorative effects in line with the 
modern trend for room, in- 
cluding the placement of furniture. 


each 


B5-1 1 
NEW WIRE AND CABLE CATALOGUE 


A new catalogue has been issued by 
Crescent Wire & Cable Company 
of Trenton, New Jersey. Applica- 
conductor, insulation, finish, 
and the results of various tests are 
described for each of a wide variety 
of wires and cables. 


tion, 


B5-12 
NEW LINE OF ELECTRIC RANGES 


A new line of electric ranges, with 
new styling and lower prices, has 
been announced by the specialty ap 
pliance sales department of General 


ILlectric Company. There are eight 


models, ranging in price from 
$69.50 to $564. Three of the mod 
els are under $110. Six are table 


top models and two are of the high 
oven type. All table top models can 
be built in flush against the wall 
and the adjacent cabinets, making 
it possible to match standard cabinet 
construction and to harmonize with 


the refrigerator, dishwasher and 
other kitchen equipment. 

B5-13 

CORK INSULATION COMPANY 

Cork Insulation Company intro 


duces Corinco Cork Tile, a flooring 


material available in a wide range 
of standard and_ special sizes in 
light, medium and dark brown 


shades, and in varying thicknesses. 
Samples, specifications and estimates 
applying to flooring 
room or entire building are 


for a_ single 
offered 


hy the manufacturers. 


B5-14 

USES OF CONCRETE 

Two interesting booklets are being 
circulated by Portland Cement As 
sociation. Each illustrates and de 
scribes a varied selection of build- 
has been 


ings in’ which 


used. 


concrete 
The Griffith Observatory in 
Los Angeles is featured in one book 
let; the Wilshire Tower Building, 
also in Los 
the other. 


Angeles, is featured in 


B5-15 
BETHLEHEM LIGHT SECTIONS 


Supplementing the series of wide- 
flange structural shapes, Bethlehem 
light sections extend their applica 
tion and consequent economies to 
types of buildings where the heavier 


shapes cannot always be used 
advantageously throughout. Light 


sections particularly lend themselves 
to the construction of 
buildings where loads are relatively 
light, hospitals, 
apartment houses, hotels and large 


economical 


such as schools, 

In a new catalogue re- 
Jethlehem Steel Co., are 
given the nominal dimensions and 
for light sections which 
include light beams, columns, joists 
and stanchions. 


residences. 
leased by 


weights 
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NE OF THESE PICTURES WAS 


TAKEN THROUGH A PIECE OF L-O-F QUALITY WINDOW GLASS 
@ (IN THE OTHER THERE WAS NOTHING BETWEEN THE CAMERA AND THE SUBJECT) @ 





oF ban 





@ While the above is by no means a technical or scientific test, it is 
nevertheless a very practical one, and convincing evidence that 
L-O-F Quality Window Glass is exceptionally clear and flat. It ex- 
plains, in some measure, why so many leading architects write a 
closed specification for all the flat glass to be used in structures 


they design. The L-O-F label is attached to every light for your pro- 


tection and that of your client. It is advisable to instruct contractors 


to leave the label on. Libbey- Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


ee p LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
The authenticity of ties photographs is attested by O UAL I TY G LAS s | 


Underwood and Underwood. 























OCHESor the in- 
dication (usually in 
black) of walls and 
other supports, is of 
great value in ex~ 
pressing plans, mak- 
ing them interesting 
and readableo 
In design,every plan, 
no matter how rough, 
should have its walls 
in poche sothat they 
stand forth from the 
surroundings clearlye 
And when it comes 
todoing pochethere 
is nothing better than 
HIGGINS’ BLACK 
DRAWING INK 
(WATERPROOF) 





4 HIGGINV INK ATELIER 2 


CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR L.GUPTILL, A.1.A 


TH ca 
.-and when it comes to'POCHE” 










For sketchy poché 
the brushor freehand 
pen is good. Letter- 
ing pens are often 
convenient.e For 
finished work, the 
ruling pen and like 
instruments come 
into play o 

lf wash work,or 
other diluted ink 
work (whether in 
penor brush), is to 
be donegds in the 
surroundingss IL 
is customary to 
utilize the soluble 


HIGGINS’ BLACK 


DRAWING INK 
(GENERAL) 


























TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 

The recent consolidation, whereby the Brown In- 
strument Company of Philadelphia, became a 
subsidiary of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company of Minneapolis, unites two of the largest 
and oldest firms in the temperature control field. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell maintains branch and dis- 
tributing offices in fifty-eight cities and subsidiary 
companies in Canada and Europe. The Brown 
Instrument Company maintains twenty-two branch- 
es throughout the United States. The consolida- 
tion, coming on the eve of the 50th anniversary 
of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, completely rounds out its line of heating, 
ventilating, cooling, humidifying and air condi- 
tioning control equipment for domestic and large 
building applications. Also it increases the line of 
automatic industrial process controls. 

The Brown Instrument Company’s business has 
been exclusively in the industrial field and consists 
of instruments for indicating, recording and con- 
trolling of temperatures, pressures, flows, liquid 
levels, CO., speeds, etc., serving such varied indus- 
tries as oil, power, steel, chemical, glass and auto- 
motive. This company, headed by Richard P. 
Brown, will retain its own identity and continue 
to operate as a separate unit. 

Announcement is also made that H. W. Sweatt, 
for the last eight years vice president and general 
manager of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


PORTION OF A TYPICAL PLAN STUDY 
CHAS. M.HIGGINS &CO., Ine. Brook INN. 





Company, has been made president of the company. 
He succeeds M. C. Honeywell, who has served as 
president since the merger of the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company and the Honeywell Heating 
Specialties Company in 1927. Mr. Honeywell 
becomes Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 

Announcement is made of change in ownership 
of the Moe-Bridges Company of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of electric lighting fixtures. 
A new corporation, the Moe-Bridges Corporation, 
headed by Mr. S. Deutsch, has been formed to take 
over the assets, manufacturing facilities and per 
sonnel of the previous organization. A new cata- 
logue, soon to be released by this company, will 
feature the new “Masterlite’” series of lighting 
fixtures. 


UNIVERSAL FORM CLAMP COMPANY 

With facilities to produce Uni-Form Panel Forms, 
reinforcing accessories, road chairs, etc., the Uni- 
versal Form Clamp Co. has opened a Pacific Coast 
Division, located at 130 Hooper Street, San Fran- 
cisco. The new division will operate under direc- 
tion of MacGregor S. Anderson. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories held in Chicago 
January 7, Vice President A. R. Small was unani- 
mously elected president, succeeding the late Dana 
Pierce. 
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